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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— 
YHE announcement of the issue of new German loans 
both Imperial and Prussian, is the most surprising 
foreign news of the week. It had been foreseen that more 
money must be raised, but none had predicted that the total 
would reach £32,500,000. Of this great sum the Prussian 
Government, which urgently needs money for buying out the 
Poles and for railway extension, will get £20,000,000, and the 
Imperial Government £12,500,000. It will be remembered 
that last January the Prussian Government dispensed with 
the services of the banks which generally act as agents, 
and sold bonds directly to the public. They were 
bonds issued on curious conditions; the amount to be 
subscribed was not stated, and the interest was to be 
automatically reduced as time passed. About £9,000,000 was 
produced in that way, but the new issue proves that it was 
not nearly enough. The Imperial and Prussian Governments 
once more avail themselves of the banks as agents, and offer 
4 per cent. interest without any automatic reduction. The 
issue price is fixed at 994, and the subscription will be opened 
on April llth. The syndicate of bankers has also taken over 
£10,000,000 of new Prussian Four per Cent. Bonds, which are 
not to be offered for public subscription. Altogether, the 
Imperial and Prussian loans issued this year will amount to 
over £50,000,000. The more we are convinced of the financial 
stability of Germany, the greater must be our astonishment 
at the system which adds to the National Debt at this 
alarming rate. 


A disagreeable incident has occupied the attention of Berlin 
during the week, it having been more or less openly made 
known that the German Emperor would like to withdraw the 
approval he had already given to the appointment of Dr. Hill 
as. American Ambassador in succession to Mr. Tower. An 
official statement published in Washington explains that an 
exaggerated importance was attached to “remarks made in 
casual conversation,” and that there has been no misunder- 
standing between the two Governments. The outcome of the 
matter is that Dr. Hill is to be received at Berlin as though 
nothing had happened. But the official explanations in both 
Berlin and Washington only confirm the belief that the 
Emperor did express a desire for a man who had a great 
fortune, and who could add lustre to the German capital by, 
ina word, making a “splash.” Such is the plain meaning of 
the cireumlocutions that Dr. Hill might “not feel comfort- 
able” in Berlin, and that his want of means “ might impair 
American prestige.” The National Zeitung remarks that the 
incident is likely to give Berlin a reputation for a hateful love 
of ostentation, and goes on :—“ Are we then to give the other 
Powers to understand that it is no longer necessary for them, 








as in Bismarck’s time, to send their best men to Berlin, but 
that all that is required of the representatives they send is 
that their purses shall be long enough? Maya kindly fate 
preserve us from seeing Berlin become the happy bunting 
ground of diplomatists who owe their position less to their 
abilities than to their riches.” 


The Times of Monday publishes from its New York 
correspondent some impressions received from a conver- 
sation with Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. Roosevelt has the grati- 
fication of seeing the three candidates for his succession 
in the Presidency all preaching his policies, and even 
the leader of the opposition, Mr. Williams, has announced 
that some of the measures proposed in the last Presidential 
Message are so important that he is ready to drop partisan- 
ship and help to carry them through for the good of the 
country. Speaking chiefly of his railway policy, Mr. Roosevelt 
remarked that nearly all of it had been adopted in principle 
in England more than half-a-century ago. The cullision of 
railway interests had become so violent that it was necessary 
to remember in a practical way that the railway service was 
national in character. He fully agreed with the British 
Report of 1884 that any general interference by the Govern- 
ment with the working of the railways was dangerous, but 
he also agreed with the Report that the service “should 
henceforward be subjected to an habitual and effective super- 
vision on the part of the Government.” Hitherto American 
railways had been pretty much a law unto themselves. The 
functions of the British Board of Trade were more far-reach- 
ing than those of the Inter-State Commerce Commission, even 
should all the proposed legislation be passed. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
“policies” are so transparently disinterested and patriotic 
that we do not wonder that the better sense of the whole 
nation is rallying to them. The present situation is a 
personal triumph for him such as has been enjoyed by few 
men in high positions. 





In the Lords on Monday the Bishop of St. Asaph moved 
the second reading of his Bill to amend the Acts relating 
to education in England and Wales. The Bill, which enacts 
that no public elementary school be maintained out of public 
funds unless controlled by the local education authority, 
abolishes religious tests for teachers in such schools, and pro- 
vides that while no teacher, unless he wishes it, shall be 
required to give any religious instruction, all teachers shall be 
left free to offer to give either simple Christian or distinctive 
denominational teaching. Undenominational teaching shall 
be given during school hours at the cost and under the control 
of the local education authority, and facilities for denomi- 
national teaching on three days a week for those children 
whose parents desire such teaching, but no part of the cost is 
to be paid by the local education authority. The Conscience 
Clause will remain in force. Only Cowper-Temple teaching 
will be given in provided schools in urban areas, and the same 
teaching during ordinary school hours in transferred schools 
in single areas; but denominational religious instruction may 
be given in these schools on Saturdays and Sundays, though 
not by the school teachers. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
said that while he was bound to make it clear that the Bill 
was not officially put forward by the Church of England, he 
did not feel justified in opposing it. Its proposals went a 
long way towards settlement without sacrificing fundamental 
principles. The only way to settle the difficulty was to secure 
freedom of parental choice in all schools, and freedom for 
the teachers to volunteer for denominational teaching in all 
the schools. 

The Bishop of Birmingham, we regret to say, opposed 
the Bill, but Lord Crewe, on bebalf of the Government, 
acknowledged the moderation shown by the Bishop and the 
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Archbishop, recognised in the Bill an honest attempt to arrive 
ata settlement, and held that the House would do well to read it 
a second time, while maintaining that the Government nieasure 
should be tbe basis for discussion on the question. Lord 
Lansdowne, who followed, announced his intention to move 
the adjournment of the debate on the ground that the Bill 
stopped far short of the compromise which would commend 
itself to those on his side of the House. He complained of 
its ambiguities and of serious omissions, which were of great 
importance and which they would like to see explained. They 
also had a right to know what parts of the Bill the Govern- 
ment were prepared to adopt. After a short speech from 
Lord Rosebery, who regarded the Bill as an immense step 
forward, and drew hopeful auguries from the Archbishop's 
“brave and noble speech,” the debate was adjourned. We 
have dealt with the question elsewhere, and will only say here 
that a very heavy responsibility will rest on those who reject 
the compromise which has been brought within the horizon of 
practical politics by the Bishop of St. Asaph’s proposals. 

Mr. John Redmond moved his Home-rule Resolution in the 
Commons on Monday. The history of the Irish Council Bill 
had shown the futility of half-measures. As for the bogey of 
religious bigotry, statistics showed that if there was in- 
tolerance at all, it was not in the Catholic parts of Ireland, 
while a change had come over business men, the professional 
classes, and even the landlords. The argument of fear was 
unworthy of a great nation, and was disproved by the parallel 
cases of Canada and the Transvaal. All he called for in his 
Resolution was that what they had done for the Frenchman 
in Quebec and for the Dutchman in the Transvaal they should 
now do for the Irishman in Ireland,—in other words, that 
they should trust the people. The moment they did so he 
believed in his heart and conscience that there and then, once 
and for all, they would have ended the blackest chapter in 
the history of the Empire. 


Mr. Rainy having seconded the Resolution, Lord Percy 
moved the official Opposition amendment declaring that 
“this House is unalterably opposed to the creation of 
an Irish Parliament with a responsible Executive.” It was 
scandalously inaccurate to say that the existing system 
did not enjoy the confidence of any section of the Irish people 
when a quarter of the population, comprising the most 
wealthy, were not only content with it, but resolutely opposed 
to the solution desired by Mr. Redmond. His claim was 
based on nationality, but never in the history of the Empire 
had self-government been granted in response to that claim. 
If nationality was a good argument for Home-rule, it was a 
good argument for sepuration. Mr. Birrell taunted Lord 
Percy with regarding the Union as a fact of Nature, and with 
forgetting that it was engendered in corruption a hundred 
years ago. Sooner or later, by one party or another, very 
substantial alterations would be made in our relations with 
Ireland, and it was his firm conviction that the affairs of 
Ireland required the exclusive attention of an Irish Parlia- 
ment. Though the Liberal Party were a Home-rule Party, it 
did not follow that after the next General Election Home-rule 
would be thrust to the front. No one could foretell what 
questions the predominant partner would then wish to be 
brought forward. But if the Nationalists wanted Home-rule 
to be the main issue, they would do well to state clearly what 
they would accept, and what their views were on such points 
as the protection of the minority. 


Mr. Butcher in a powerful speech emphasised the dis- 
abilities of the Unionist minority even under local govern- 
ment. In all Ireland, out of a total of nine hundred and 
fifty-one County Council members, only a hundred and thirty- 
four were Unionists, and a hundred and sixteen of these were in 
Ulster. The leaders ef national opinion in Ireland had never 
once uttered a word in defence of individual human liberty, 
and you could never build up the freedom of a nation on the 
servitude of the individual. After Mr. Barnes, on behalf of the 
Labour Party, had endorsed the Nationalist demand, Mr. 
Balfour denied the analogy put forward by Mr. Birrell between 
Ireland and the self-governing Colonies. Mr. Birrell’s views 
as to what Home-rule involved were rather nebulous, and he 
appealed to the Chancellor of the Exchequer for a clear 
statement as to the policy of his party. Replying to the 





challenge, Mr. Asquith, while declaring that his views on 
Home-rule had undergone no change, stated that he could not 
vote for the Motion because it contained no explicit recog. 
nition of the continued paramount supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament. Again, Home-rule was not one of the leading 
issues before the country at the Election, and he and others 
were pledged not to proceed with it during the lifetime of the 
present Parliament. After Mr. Healy in a speech full of 
passion had described Mr. Asquith’s attitude as deplorably 
retrograde, Lord Percy’s amendment was rejected by 334 to 
142, and the Resolution, with Mr. Simon’s amendment safe. 
guarding the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament added to 
it, was carried by 313 to 157, or a majority of 156. Twenty 
Ministerialists voted with the minority. 

Mr. Birrell introduced his Irish University Bill in the 
Commons on Tuesday. It is proposed to create two new 
Universities, one in Dublin and one in Belfast. The Belfast 
University will consist of one College only,—the present 
Queen’s College. In Dublin the Royal University—a merely 
examining body—will be dissolved, and the new University 
will comprise the reconstituted Queen’s Colleges of Cork and 
Galway and a new College in Dublin itself. No religions 
test will be permitted in either of the new Universities, which 
will be governed by their Senates. These bodies will be 
nominated at first, but ultimately elected academically,—the 
Crown reserving the right to make some nominations, 
Professors will be appointed and dismissed by the Senates, 
with right of appeal to the Crown; but it is proposed that 
at first the Professors in Dublin shall be appointed by 
a Statutory Commission. It is proposed to divide the 
£20,000 from the Irish Church Fund now allocated to 
the Royal University between the two Universities, and to 
raise the annual Exchequer grant from £36,500 to £80,000, 
while £60,000 will be allotted to Belfast and £150,000 to Dublin 
for buildings. The Bill was received with marked favour in 
all quarters of the House, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Wyndham, 
Sir E. Carson, and Mr. Butcher—who, we are glad to see, is to 
be one of the first members of the Senate of the Dublin 
Universify—joining Mr. Dillon in congratulating the Chief 
Secretary on the measure. The Ulster Members, however, 
having insisted on a division, leave was given to introduce the 
Bill by 307 votes to 24. 

The latter part of Tuesday’s sitting in the House of 
Commons was devoted to the discussion of the Fiscal 
Resolution introduced by Mr. Mond, which declared that 
“any attempt to broaden the basis of taxation by placing 
small import-duties on a large number of articles” would be 
a violation of the principles of sound finance and would be 
“wasteful and uneconomical” and “harmful to industry and 
commerce.” After the Tariff Reform view had been put by 
Mr. Hills and that of the Free-traders by Mr. Cox, Mr. 
Balfour insisted that to put small taxes on a large number 
of articles was not necessarily an absurd policy. Free- 
traders who averred it was had only manifested their insular 
arrogance. Did not Egypt and India get their revenues out 
of small duties upon imports? He regarded the broadening 
of the basis of our taxation as inevitable and not far distant. 
The huge dimensions of our liabilities for the fighting Services, 
the Civil Service, and the old-age pensions policy of the 
Government would compel them to adopt a wider system, 
whether they wished it or not. It would be madness to look 
for increased revenue from the Income-tax or the Death- 
duties. The only course open was that of increasing the 
number of Custom-duties. He should doubly welcome that 
course if it should afford us the opportunity of making 
arrangements with our Colonies for strengthening the bonds 
of Empire. Again, this policy which he supported would 
unquestionably increase the manufacturing powers of this 
country and its market beyond the seas. Ultimately Mr. 
Mond’s Resolution was carried by a majority of 189 (280 
to 91). 


We have dealt with Mr. Balfour’s speech elsewhere, but 
must again point out here how strongly it supports our con- 
tention that the present Government by insisting on vast 
expenditure and by mortgaging the financial resources of the 
country for the future are proving themselves the greatest 
enemies of Free-trade. In effect, Mr. Balfour's speech iss 
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declaration that he expects to find in bloated Estimates for 
so-called social reform the opportunity he desires,—i.c., the 
opportunity for passing Protection and Preference without 
baving to employ those direct Protectionist arguments which 
he knows to be unsound. The Liberals are, in the name of 
anti-Protection, digging the pit in which Free-trade is to be 
buried. The only possible answer to our contention is 
that the Liberals do not intend that Mr. Balfour and the 
Tariff Reformers should return to power ; but after Peckham 
and the rest of the by-elections, is this an answer which will 
satisfy any sane man? If Mr. Asquith would abolish the 
Sugar-duties, and in the future resolutely keep down expendi- 
ture on so-called social reforms, he would leave a situation 
which could not be turned into an excuse for a fiscal revolu- 
tion by Mr. Balfour. As it is, he and his party seem bent 
upon laying the foundations of Tariff Reform. 

On Thursday in the House of Commons Mr. Lloyd-George 
introduced his Port of London Bill under the Ten Minutes 
Rule. The Bill provides for the establishment of a new public 
authority, which will control the river from Teddington to a 
point fifty-one miles below London Bridge. The river above 
Teddington will be under a reconstituted Conservancy. The 
most important and interesting principle of the Bill is that 
the majority of the members of the new authority will be 
chosen by those whose trading interests are bound up in the 
welfare of the port. The Royal Commission on the Port of 
London recommended the establishment of a Board of forty 
members, but Mr. Lloyd-George proposes only twenty-five. 
The new body, though singular in many respects, will be most 
like the authority of the Port of Liverpool, which is notoriously 
practical and successful. Fourteen of the twenty-five members 
will be elected to represent the payers of dues, and there will 
be ten appointed members,—one each for the Admiralty, the 
Trinity House, and the City Corporation, two for the Board 
of Trade, and five for the County Council, of whom two are 
to be brought in from outside the Council. There will be no 
compulsory purchase of docks; Mr. Lloyd-George has been 
treating privately with the companies, and was able to 
announce that the last had come 
Thursday morning. The Bill was 
approval as a businesslike measure. ‘I'he Port of London 
has relatively lost ground in recent years, largely owing to 
warring interests, and we hope that the substance of this 
measure will be put into effect without delay, and permanently 
preserve to London its position as the first port in the world. 
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In the House of Lords on Tuesday Lord Camperdown 
opened a discussion on the extraordinary state of affairs in 
the island of Vatersay. This island belongs to Lady Gordon 
Cathcart, who is by common consent a most enlightened and 
considerate landlord. She has divided the whole of ber Barra 
property up in co-operation with the Congested Districts 
Board, and of the farms which formerly existed only one 
remains, and that is on the island of Vatersay. This island was | 
not thought suitable for holdings, and Lady Gordon Cathcart 
therefore allowed the farmer to remain in possession. It has, | 
however, been raided by cottars,who have established themselves 
there, and have buiit houses and begun agriculture for their own 
profit. They do not even pretend that they have avy legal right. | 
They are simply filibusters. 


Lord Herschell, speaking for the Government, admitted | 


that the ordinary law was very cumbrous, and that the 
raiders could not easily be removed from the land they | 
have stolen; but the Government refused to put into 
force the Trespass Act, by which they certainly could be 
dislodged, on the ground that “trespass” did not mean | 
continuous occupation of land. The Secretary for Scotland 
has in fact informed Lady Gordon Cathcart that the 
only means of settlement is for her to divide up the island, | 
break the lease with her tenant, and compensate him herself. 
The Government “ deplores” and “ condemns” the act of the | 
law-breaking raiders; but when asked to put in force the 
Trespass Act of 1856, refuses to do so, while admitting that 
the ordinary law is inadequate. This is an almost exact 
repetition of what the Government has been doing in Ireland, 
and we agree with Lord Rosebery that it would be impossible 
to find elsewhere a parallel to the excuses the Government 


' conciliation. 





offers for looking on helplessly while the law is broken. 


The financial year ended on Tuesday, and has resulted in a 
total revenue of £156,537,690, which is £1,501,204 more than 
in the year 1906-7 and £3,703,000 more than the estimated 
amount. The figures for the December quarter had shown a 
falling off, and did not justify the expectation of so large a 
surplus, but the recovery in the last quarter was considerable. 
The Death-duties have once more brought in a good deal 
more than was estimated; but of course it is quite impossible 
to predict the yield of this tax. The most notable increase 
is in the Income-tax, and it is to be explained largely by 
the greater rigour with which tho collection was made. 
Owing to the reduction of Income-tax on incomes under 


£2,000, Mr. Asquith had estimated the revenue from 
this source at £1,100,000 less than in 1906-7, but as a 
matter of fact there bas been an increase of £780,000 


on that year, giving altogether £1,880,000 more than he 
expected. As we have said, the surplus of revenue is 
£3,703,000 ; but to this must be added the amount which bas 
been saved on the year through expenditure being less than 
was expected in the Supply Services. This saving is 
£1,493,000. The total surplus which Mr. Asquith has in 
hand over his Estimates may therefore be reckoned as 
£4,963,000. This realised sum will, of course, go to the 
paying off of debt, but he is to be congratulated on the 
possession of a very handsome prospective surplus, and we 
can only hope that he will not create new causes of taxution 
which would eventually ruin the fiscal system under which 
this most satisfactory revenue has been produced. 


It was announced on Wednesday that Lord Robert Cecil 
had given the following pledge to the Marylebone Constitu- 
tional Union,—i.e., the party organisation in his constituency : 
“If a Unionist Government, presided over by Mr. Balfour, 
should be in power after the next General Election, and I, 
being returned for East Marylebone, with the support of the 
Marylebone Constitutional Union, should be unable to support 
the Government on the fiscal question, I will resign my seat 
and give my constituents an opportunity of expressing their 
opinion on the question, provided that I shall not consider 
myself bound by this pledge if a Tariff Reform candidate is 
run against me at the General Election. This pledge is 
given on the understanding that the differences in the Union 
on the fiscal question are to be treated as thereby settled.” 


In view of this pledge, an overwhelming majority of the 
Union passed a resolution declaring that the Union would 
support Lord Robert at the next General Election. We 
should, of course, have preferred to see Lord Robert allowed 
to remain unpledged and with a completely free hand. At 
the same time, the above pledge is one that a sincere Free- 
trader could perfectly well take without any loss of honour. 
We are particularly glad to see that Lord Robert does not 
pledge himself not to stand again should the case requiring 
his resignation arise. Is it too much to hope that the local 
Associations will act in a similar way in the case of the other 
Unionist Free-traders now in Parliament? If they would do 
so, a decided step would have been taken in the direction of 
We congratulate Lord Robert on the courage 
and tact with which he has handled a very difficult situation. 
He has met the Confederates in battle and worsted them. 
They had made sure of being able to obtain a repudiation of 
his candidature by the local party organisation. 

We deeply regret to record a serious naval disaster during 
night maneuvres in the English Channel. The destroyer 
‘Tiger,’ when near St. Catherine's Point, Isle of Wight, ran 


| across the bows of the cruiser ‘ Berwick,’ was cut in halves, 


and sank at 8.10 p.m. on Thursday night. Twenty-two sur- 
vivors were brought to Portsmouth, but on Friday afternoon it 
was announced that thirty-six lives had been lost. The‘ Tiger’ 
was attached to the Home Fleet at Portsmouth, and acted as 
tender to the ‘Hecla.’ No doubt neither ship was showing 
lights at the time of the collision. Nothing more closely 
imitates the dangers of war than a night attack in maneuvres, 
and yet nothing is a more necessary part of an efficient 
training. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} percent. March 19th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 87,5, —on Friday week 873. 
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' TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
THE BISHOP OF ST. ASAPH’S BILL. 


aes is a widespread feeling throughout the country 

that a compromise, or, as we should prefer to say, an 
agreement, is about to be reached in regard to the education 
controversy. Wherever men congregate—in clubs, railway 
carriages, omnibuses, markets, shops, business centres— 
the talk runs: “They seem to be going to settle the 
education question at last.” Unfortunately, however, it 
does not follow that because a popular expectation exists 
it will be gratified. The public desire is undoubtedly for 
a settlement; but here is a question where the pressure of 
public opinion operates with great difficulty. “ The bigots 
of the iron time” are on both sides peculiarly impervious 
to public opinion. Though party politicians are no doubt 
willing enough to listen as a rule to the voice of the 
majority, they are in this case more inclined to fear the 
wrath of well-drilled and well-organised minorities. 
Again, for one-half of the party politicians the very eager- 
ness of the country for a settlement acts as an incentive to 

revent that settlement. The more partisan section of the 
Ceeesltion realise that if the Government could manage to 
pass a Bill which would produce an agreement on the 
education problem, they would gain thereby a very great 
deal of kudos, and consequently of popular gratitude. 
On the other hand, failure to reach an agreement must 
be a great source of weakness and embarrassment to 
the Ministry. As the Tapers and Tadpoles put it: 
“The Government are in a very tight place over the 
education question, and it is not the business of the 
Opposition to help them out of their difficulties, but 
rather to keep them there.” In these circumstances, 
it is imperative that moderate-minded men on both 
sides of the controversy should do their best to impress 
upon all politicians amenable to their influence that 
this is a problem which the nation is determined shall be 
settled, and that party considerations shall not be allowed 
to predominate. Lord Rosebery spoke most wisely when 
he referred to the sense of shame which is creeping over 
the people of this country at our failures to find a solution. 
That sense of shame is, we are convinced, very widespread, 
and we trust that it will induce the electors to regard as 
public enemies those who, either from party craft or 
sectarian fanaticism, are using or favouring obstructive 
methods. 

One of the difficulties felt by moderate men at the present 
time is to obtain an answer to the question,—“ What can 
I do to further a settlement?” In our opinion, the best 
specific answer to this question—and a specific answer is 
the only one worth having in the circumstances—is, 
“ Support the Archbishop of Canterbury in his endeavours 
for peace.” We have no hesitation in saying that the 
speech made by the Archbishop in the House ot Lords on 
Monday during the debate on the Bishop of St. Asaph’s 
Bill went further in the direction of an agreement than any- 
thing that has vet been said on the problem. If we could 
imagine the Archbishop of Canterbury armed with plenary 
powers by Parliament to solve the education question, 
acting, not merely as a Churchman, but as a trustee for 
the general interests of religion and education throughout 
the country, we believe that he could and would produce 
a solution which would be acceptable to ninety-nine per 
cent. of the people of this country,—a solution which would 
be perfectly just to the Nonconformists as well as to 
Church people, though it would give neither side the full 
pound of flesh which they may be able to prove they have 
a right toclaim. The Archbishop, as his speech in the 
House of Lords showed, and as, indeed, all his speeches 
have shown since the beginning of the controversy, is 
able to look at the matter from the national as well as 
from the Church point of view,—or, as we should prefer 
to say, he realises that the true Church view is the national 
view, and that the Church of England is at all times and 
on all subjects bound to consider herself the trustee of the 
higher religious interests of the nation rather than merely 
of those who are practising members of the Anglican 
Communion. As long as she is Established by law—and 


long may she so continue !—she is the Church of the whole 
and not of a part, and must think of the spiritual welfare 
of those who do not conform as well as of those who do 
conform. We know, of course, that this view will in 








many cases be rejected by Anglican clerical feeling as well ag 
by Nonconformist clerical feeling, but nevertheless it is the 
view, even if the unconscious view, of the great mass of the 
laity, Anglican and Nonconformist, throughout the country 
We hold, then, that moderate Nonconformist opinion may 
perfectly well trust the Archbishop of Canterbury in this 
matter. He is seeking no sectarian triumph for the 
Establishment, nor has he the slightest desire to impair 
the strength and energy of the Nonconformist Churches 
He wants, not to get the best of a bargain, but to reach 
an agreement, and, as hé truly said, to prevent the 
incalculable damage which is being done to the higher 
interests of the nation by the continuance of the educa. 
tion controversy. 4 

The Archbishop spoke very guardedly as to the details 
of the Bishop of St. Asaph’s Bill, but for ourselves we 
cannot help thinking that the more the Bill is considered 
the more its general framework will commend itself to 
practical men. At the same time, we fully recognise that 
the concessions which it demands from the Church are of 
the most tremendous and far-reaching kind. The Church 
in the narrower sense is, in fact, asked to sacrifice the 
whole of her privileged position,—-a position, be it 
remembered, which she has reached in the matter of educa- 
tion chiefly through the personal energy and pecuniary 
sacrifices of her members. For ourselves, we think that 
the sacrifice is worth making in order to secure for all 
time a sound and firm religious basis for our elementary 
education. But this does not alter the fact that the 
immediate and apparent sacrifice is on an enormous 
scale. 

Though the Spectator has always been an advocate 
of the Referendum, we have hitherto felt no desire to 
introduce the classical device of ostracism. When, how- 
ever, one considers the education question, one feels 
almost tempted to advocate a system of partial and 
temporary ostracism. Can any one doubt that if at 
the present moment it were possible to decree that Dr. 
Clifford and those who support his extreme views on the 
one side, and Bishop Gore and those who hold with him 
on the other, could be removed to some pleasant island in 
the Pacific, and kept there for six months without 
power to write to the newspapers or to take any share in 
the controversy, the prospects of an agreement would 
be immensely increased? Provided that it had been 
first ascertained that the climate of the island was 
salubrious and the accommodation adequate, we should 
ourselves unhesitatingly vote for a tempvrary banishment 
of twenty or thirty of the chief extremists on the Noncon- 
formist and on the Anglican side. We are sure that the 
country would gain, and we are by no means sure that the 
banished men might not also be personally gainers, especi- 
ally if there were only one place of public worship in the 
island, and if it were ordained that the services should 
be held by the different Churches in rotation,—all the 
banished men being bound to attend every day. They 
would learn, we venture to think, by such enforced tolera- 
tion that lesson which was so strikingly learnt, and so 
honestly and candidly acknowledged, by Lord William 
Cecil as the result of the Conferences held in the Far East 
by representatives of all the non-Roman Christian Missions 
in China. Lord William Cecil discovered experimentally 
how deep and wide, and of what incomparable value, is 
the common simple fundamental Christianity shared in 
by all the sects. If, while the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the moderate Nonconformists were coming to an 
agreement on the education question here, the banished 
men of our thought could be proving in the Pacific the 
realities of fundamental Christianity, it is quite con- 
ceivable that they might return to England to bless imstead 
of to denounce a system of elementary education such as 
that advocated by the Bishop of St. Asaph. 





THE HOME-RULE DEBATE AND THE IRISH 
UNIVERSITY BILL. 

fY\HOUGH no Unionist can help deeply regretting the 

fact that Mr. Redmond’s Home-rule Motion was 
carried in the House of Commons by a majority of 156, 
the debate was distinctly more satisfactory than we 
had expected. No doubt Mr. Birrell said some very 
foolish things, and omitted to give the denial demanded 
by truth and reason to many of the violent and mischievous 
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things said-by Mr. Redmond, but he also said some | 
sound things,—for example, his remarks about the | 
minority and his invitation to the Nationalists to pro- | 
duce their plan. Again, Mr. Asquith’s treatment of 
the question was, on the whole, reassuring. To begin 
with, he declared that he should vote against Lord 
Percy’s amendment because it “ attacks and, by implica- 
tion, attributes to us here [i.e., the Liberal Party] a| 

sition which was never held by Mr. Gladstone or by any 
of his colleagues,’—the policy “of setting up in this | 
United Kingdom two co-ordinate, or indeed independent, 
Parliaments.” In other words, the Chancellor of the | 
Exchequer condemned the amendment because it assumed 
that the Liberal Party support a policy opposed to the 
maintenance of the Union. It is true that Mr. Asquith | 
went on to speak in general terms of the failure of British 
statesmanship in regard to Ireland, but he added: “I do | 
not profess to foresee the precise steps and stages by which | 
the goal [i.e., the satisfying of Irish feeling) will be | 
reached.” Further, Mr. Asquith declared that the Con- 
stitutional problem of the future was to “set free this 
Imperial Parliament for Imperial affairs, and in matters 

rely local to rely more and more on local opinion and local 
machinery. Ireland is by far the most urgent case.” In 
the earlier part of his speech Mr. Asquith still more clearly 
emphasised this view of the question by declaring that 
the ultimate solution of the Irish problem “can only be 
found in a system of self-government in regard to purely 
loca] affairs.” It is hardly to be wondered that Mr. Healy, | 
who, like the rest of the Nationalist Members, desires, not | 
a system of local government for purely local affairs, but 
“TJreland a nation,” and a nation possessing a Parliament 
and an Executive, declared that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer must not imagine that the attitude which he had | 
assumed would commend itself to Irish opinion. If, said | 
Mr. Healy, the speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer | 
was made “on behalf of his party, it marked a very 
deplorable retrogression.” He believed that the right 
hon. gentleman had taken a downward and backward 
course. Mr. Healy added with characteristic bitterness 
that he did not believe that Mr. Asquith had improved 
his personal position, and he was sure that he had 
not “improved relationships with the Liberal Party.” 
He ended by declaring that “the Irish race, with their 
determination behind their representatives, would yet hew 
a pathway for Irish freedom.” 

But though Mr. Asquith’s words, and still more their 
interpretation by Mr. Healy, were satisfactory, the fact 
remains that Mr. Asquith led his party into the lobby to 
vote for a Resolution which, after a most unjust and | 
exaggerated arraignment of the existing Irish adminis- | 
tration, declared that a solution of the Irish problem 
could only be obtained “by giving to the Irish | 
people legislative and executive control of all purely 
Irish affairs.” It is true that the Motion before it 
was voted on received the addition of the words, 
“subject to the supreme authority of the Imperial 
Parliament”; but nevertheless the Irish Members are 
entitled to say that Parliament has approved by a majority 
of 156 the setting up of an Irish Parliament with an Irish 
Executive responsible to it, and so has in fact approved in 
the abstract of a virtual repeal of the Union. No doubt 
the great majority of Liberal Members attached little or 
no importance to their votes, and certainly had no real 
intention of expressing any desire to repeal the Act of 
Union. Nevertheless we cannot help feeling that all those 
electors who are determined that the Act of Union shall not 
be repealed—and those who are thus determined are to be 
found not only in the Unionist ranks, but by the hundred 
thousand among Liberal electors—must see to it at the 
next General Election that the candidates whom they 
support pledge themselves not to vote for such Resolu- 
tions as Mr. Redmond’s. 

It will be very interesting to see what will be the effect 
of the debate upon the relations between the Liberal Party 
and the Nationalists. Unless we are greatly mistaken, 
those relations, which for the last few months have been 
of a very cordial nature, will now become less amicable. 
In the first place, Mr. Asquith’s advent to power will be 
by no means welcome to the Nationalists. Next, we shall 
not be surprised if Mr. Healy’s speech, and the general 
dissatisfaction of the Irish Party with the debate, does not 
make a great many Liberals feel that the Nationalists are 











utterly unreasonable and impracticable. “ What are we 
to do with a party which threw back the Irish Council 
Bill at us with contumely and insult, and, though we 
stretched many points and made many sacrifices to vote 
for their Resolution, now tell us that we have treated them 
harshly?” That will be the attitude which we are sure 
will be adopted by many Liberals. Again, the fact that 
Mr. Balfour and the Opposition are, we are glad to see, 
going to support very warmly the Irish University Bill, 
while there will be a good deal of hostility shown to that 
Bill by the Nonconformists, will also tend to widen the 
breach between the Nationalists and the Liberals. The 
truth is that on every subject, from education to Tariff 
Reform, except the one question of Home-rule, the 
Nationalists adopt a mental attitude diametrically opposed 
to that of the Liberals. Only as regards Home-rule do 
they even uppear to agree, and those who look at all below 
the surface know that here the agreement is only nominal. 
The Nationalists are always haunted by the feeling that in 
the end the Liberals mean to mock them by giving them 
nothing—to borrow Mr. Morley’s phrase —but the control 
of their own gas and water, and the power to appoint their 
own parish beadle. 

It is pleasant to turn from a question which stirs up so 
much bitter feeling as that of Home-rule to the problem of 
Irish University education. As our readers know, we have 
advocated in season and out of season a settlement of the 
problem on lines which will really satisfy Irish Roman 
Catholic and clerical opinion. Mr. Birrell has at last 
introduced a Bill on these lines, and we are glad to see that 


| its provisions have won the support of Mr. Balfour, who 


on this question is not only an expert in the matter of 
detail, but also has, we feel sure, the true interests of 
Ireland at heart. Mr. Balfour, as a strong party man, 
must no doubt have felt a good deal of temptation to 
embarrass the Government by endeavouring to wreck 
Mr. Birrell’s Bill. That he has refused to yield to this 
temptation is very much to his credit, and will, we believe, 
in the end prove the better policy for the Unionist 
Party. Of the definite proposals of the Bill we will 
only say that they are satisfactory because they obviously 
satisfy Irish Roman Catholic opinion. Mr. Dillon’s speech 
made this quite clear, for Mr. Dillon is the repre- 
sentative of Irish Roman Catholic opinion in the matter 
of education. We trust that while the Bill is passing 
through the House the Government will steadfastly refuse 
to sanction any amendments which will make it less 
acceptable to the Roman Catholics than it is at present. 
The essential point when a gift is made, especially to a 


| sensitive people like the Irish, is to do the thing hand. 


somely in every particular, and to avoid anything which 


| may appear in the least grudging or half-hearted. Let the 


Irish Roman Catholics not only have the University they 
want in principle, but let that University be one of which 
they can feel justly proud, and also one which they can feel 
to be their very own. We want to give the Irish Roman 
Catholics the opportunity to make their new University a 
model Roman Catholic seat of learning. If the University 
proves a success, as we sincerely trust it may, let the 
praise belong to the Roman Hierarchy, who will control 
the University in fact, if not in name. If there is failure 
—we by no means anticipate failure, but, of course, there 
must be some risk of such a result—it must not be possible 
to ascribe it to any niggardliness or want of sympathy in 
the laying of the foundations by the Imperial Government. 





MACEDONIA AND SIR EDWARD GREY. 


|S ggor is not a federal State, and probably never 

will be, the differences between its component 
nations being too radical to allow of any regularised and 
consistent action. Its diplomatists have, however, of late 
years bound together its five Great Powers into an 
informal Union which they call a “ Concert,” which when- 
ever it acts heartily together is irresistible, and which 
could unquestionably, if so inclined, put down a variety of 
very serious abuses. We notice the appearance within it 
of symptoms of slow decay, therefore, with a regret which 
is possibly the more sincere because within Europe Great 
Britain has no ambitions, and indeed no objects, except that 
every nation should be allowed as much fair play for its 
people as is consistent with their territorial safety. Of late 
this decay of energy in the Concert has been perceptible. 
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The King of the Belgians, for instance, is not a mighty 
potentate, but the atrocities permitted to exist within his 
special and separate dominion, the Congo Free State, 
are allowed on one pretext or another to continue, though 
all Europe shriek disapproval, until he can make a profit- 
able bargain for himself. Atrocities nearly as bad exist in 
Macedonia, and, as the Macedonians are white men, no 
one of importance denies their existence, or questions that 
Europe ought in some way to put an end tothem. Great 
Britain, moreover, has in this case suggested a method by 
which, if it were accepted, the sanguinary anarchy which 
is the general condition of the province might be brought 
to a summary conclusion. Sir Edward Grey, whose clear- 
ness of insight and spirit of moderation make him one 
of the most acceptable of European Foreign Secretaries, 
has suggested a plan which, without once again disturbing 
what is known as “the Eastern question ””—which means 
the final replacing of the Ottoman Power by some reason- 
able and humane substitute—will put a stop to the scenes 
that at present shock even the hard-hearted dynasties 
involved. He suggests that Macedonia, whose two millions 
of people have now absolutely no protection against sudden 
and violent death at the hands of the conflicting and 
murderous bands which incessantly traverse its territory, 
should be placed under a single Governor-General, not 
technically independent of Constantinople, but selected 
by the Sultan with the assent of the “Concert,” 
and irremovable without its formal permission. This 
official should raise an adequate force of gendarmerie, 
should dismiss or reduce the Turkish garrison, and 
should pay the new and more civilised force out of 
the savings so effected. The Powers see that this plan 
would be effectual, and that it would establish a political 
moratorium during which the greater question—that is, 
the question of Turkevy—could wait, or could, at all events, 
be treated as if it did not involve the future of Mace- 
donia ; but they all on one pretext or another object. One 
or two are putting forward alternative proposals; but 
we fear they will be too feeble to convey any sense of 
security to Macedonians, and will be dictated by a dread 
of losing ultimate advantage. Unless that advantage 
can be assured, the Powers will not let the Concert 
work, and until the Concert works, the Sultan, whose 
assent is theoretically indispensable, will maintain his 
sullenly obstinate refusal to accept any plan which limits 
or destroys his own evil authority. He always yields if he 
thinks the Concert in earnest, but when it is divided or 
feeble in its unity he adheres to the position which he 
in sincerity, or otherwise, thinks it his religious duty to 
maintain. He is Caliph, and the Caliph can surrender 
nothing, except to a force he is visibly incompetent to resist. 
Russia, however, fears that a Macedonia thus organised 
would be as independent as Bulgaria, and would supply 
one more obstacle to that capture of Constantinople 
which for hundreds of years has been the first object of 
her external policy. She therefore rejects the British 
proposal. Austria hopes by and by to include the 
whole Western Balkan in her own dominion, which would 
then stretch to Salonica, a port which, if it were once 
Austrian, might become—we should fancy and hope would 
become—a grand emporium for the trade of Western Asia 
with Southern Europe. Germany, again, which hopes 
at some future period to acquire Mesopotamia, backs 
up Austria; while Italy, which has hitherto claimed the 
reversion of Albania, insists that she should be assured 
either of that bit of Turkish territory, or of Tripoli, through 
which she might have permanent entry into the rich conti- 
aent of Africa. Sir Edward Grey’s proposal therefore may 
be considered at an end. Great Britain no doubt could 
enforce it while acting alone, for, as Mr. Gladstone once 
pointed out with singular energy, Turkey is practically 
cloven by the Bosphorus, and lies at the mercy of any 
great maritime Power. But this might mean a general 
war, and the British people is unwilling—no doubt 
righteously unwilling—to start a general war for the 
benefit of a single province of the vast Ottoman possessions. 
The Concert, therefore, as regards Macedonia may be con- 
sidered paralysed, and during the summer, it is reported, 
the civil war will go on, and the unhappy villagers will 
be slaughtered, burnt out, and outraged even in greater 
numbers than has hitherto been the case. Macedonia, in 
fact, has no prospect of peace before it except through the 
gradual extirpation of its people, 
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It is a horrible prospect, and one which the Powers an 1 


bound to take into consideration since they have refused 
Sir Edward Grey’s specific and perfectly practicable pro. 
position. Wedo not recommend that Sir Edward 
should add direct threats to the prophecies of evil with 
which he concludes his latest despatches, and risk the 
possible war which the Sultan, if Britain were his only 
opponent, would feel himself bound to precipitate, and 
which he would probably commence by an appeal to the 
fanaticism of the seventy millions of Mussulmans who in 
India look to him and to the Shereef of Mecca as the 
appointed defenders of their creed. We do, however 
feel that a great responsibility rests upon those who 
advise and encourage a purely negative policy. Macedonia, 
if it were fully united, might no doubt defend itself; but 
it is not united, the Bulgarian, the Greek, and the 
Moslem sections of its population, though all oppressed 
until life is nearly worthless, being all incapable of the 
unity for defence which, if they only possessed it, would 
make them as strong as, say, Holland, or Roumania, or 
Bulgaria. They are brave enough, but they are not 
fully armed, and they are entirely without the 
advantage of a governing family which could lead them 
in a supreme effort. But though we recognise this fact, 
we hesitate to adopt the age 4 negative conclusion 
that there is nothing to done but to wait, and 
to praise Sir Edward Grey for devising a scheme 
which, if it were only put into operation, would furnish 
a reasonable solution of one of the most difficult 
and complicated of European problems. That solution 
has succeeded in the Lebanon, and might possibly be 
improved by one addition, the guarantee to the Sultan 
not only of his suzerainty—which Sir Edward Grey, 
indeed, now offers—but of a considerable annual payment, 
which Yildiz Kiosk in its constant necessity for more 
money would reject with extreme reluctance. It would, 
however, we fear, be nearly impossible to increase 
Macedonian taxation, and quite impossible to induce the 
Concert to subscribe, even for ten years, to aid the unhappy 
people whose economic ruin is even now as complete as 
their loss of security for either life or property. 





THE REAL FOES OF FREE-TRADE. 


\ HETHER Mr. Balfour's acceptance of the principle 

of a general tariff is made more complete by his 
speech on Mr. Mond’s Motion, or was really accomplished 
ou an earlier occasion at Birmingham, may be open to 
question. It is énough for us that he is now convinced 
that it is not in the power of any Government, be it 
Unionist or be it Liberal, to bear our enormous financial 
responsibilities and carry out the great social reforms to 
which every party is committed without “ broadening the 
basis of taxation.” We agree with Mr. Runciman that 
this particular form of words can only be given a practical 
meaning by treating it as identical with the imposition of 
a general tariff. When vast sums of money have to be 
raised by Custom-duties, a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
must cast his net far. He will not be able to single out 
one or two imports as the objects of special taxation. It 
is not only that those who consume them will complain 
that prices are exceptionally raised as against them, while 
the producers of other articles will resent their non- 
admittance to the benefits of the new system. There is 
another reason why he must be comprehensive in his 
impositions. ‘To do what will be expected of it, a Customs 
revenue must be large; and to ensure its being large, it 
must let no article of general use go neglected. At what- 
ever moment the future historian may fix the date of 
Mr. Balfour's conversion, it cannot be later than March 31st, 
1908. His speech on Tuesday leaves us in no doubt that 
whoever may be Chancellor of the Exchequer in the next 
Balfour Ministry will be given a free hand in the framing 
of his list of imports liable to duty. It may be—we 
are inclined to think that it is—even now doubtful whether 
Mr. Balfour altogether likes the prospect. All through his 
Parliamentary life, he tells us, he “ has belonged toa party 
which has watched with anxiety the beginning of things 
which, though very good, may develop into something that 
would be bad.” That, he thinks, isa Conservative attitude 
of mind, and so may be pardonable in a Conservative 
politician. We heartily wish that Mr. Balfour had never 
abandoned it. We heartily wish that he had had no 
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‘1 creating the situation which he now accepts 
ormaking inevitable the broadening of the basis of 


taxation. The really Conservative policy would have 
been to confine the national expenditure within reasonable 
limits, and in this way to have avoided the necessity of 
raising @ vast additional revenue. The policy he has 
chosen to follow has been to make no distinction between 
himself and his opponents as regards the outlay 
for which revenue is wanted. Mr. Balfour has not 
a word of blame for those who have incurred these 
“enormous financial responsibilities which are daily 
growing.” It is not a fault in the Liberal Government 
that “ more and more is daily asked” from the House of 
Commons. On the contrary, it is rather a merit, because 
the object of these increasing demands is to “carry on 
those great social reforms to which every party is com- 
mitted,” and which “ every party desires to carry through.” 
Extravagance is now, and is to remain, a mark common to 
both parties. “ We are all,” cries Mr. Balfour in effect, 
“social reformers on a grand scale. The only difference 
between us relates to the source from which the cost of 
them is to come, and on this point I claim that our 
proposals are more practical than yours.” 


In this view of the financial situation we think that Mr. 
Balfour is right. If social reforms are to be taken in hand 
without any consideration how they are to be paid for, the 
position of the Tariff Reformer is more reasonable than 
that of the Government. For the Tariff Reformer does at 
least claim to have a Fortunatus’ purse up his sleeve. He 
can talk of what he is prepared to do for this or that class 
of the community with no personal uneasiness as to how 
his words are to be made good. He really believes that 
Tariff Reform will do it all. Everybody is to be at work 
at good wages, consequently everybody is to have so much 
money to spend that any trifling increase of price which 
the new Fiscal policy may involve will be unfelt. The 
millions that will come rolliag into the Exchequer will 
amply meet any demand which may be made on the 
Government. All that the social reformer will have to 
do will be to make it clear that his proposals will be 
beneficial to the community. With this established, 
the element of cost need not be taken into account. It 
is quite true that to some of us this picture seems 
to bear no likeness to the facts of the situation. The 
gains promised us from the new policy have, as we 
believe, no existence outside the imagination of the Tariff 
Reformer. Low duties will not produce the expected 
revenue, and when higher duties are substituted for them, 
the gain will be neutralised by diminished consumption of 
the goods on which they are levied. ‘This, however, is not 
the point on which we wish to dwell at this moment. The 
Tariff Reformer does at least persuade himself that when 
the bill for social reforms is presented he will have the 
means wherewith to pay it. We are bound to suppose 
that when a Free-trade Government pledges itself to the 
introduction of social reforms conceived on a great scale, 
and involving a commensurate outlay of public money, 
it has equal confidence in its financial position. But 
there is this difference between the two cases. The Tariff 
Reformer is like Madame Humbert. He has the necessary 
millions hidden away in a safe which the folly of his 
countrymen does not as yet permit him to open. But at 
least he can point to the place in which they are contained, 
and that is more than a Liberal social reformer can do. 
He may, indeed, talk mysteriously of gradation and sur- 
taxes, of revised rates and unearned increments. But 
when he comes to figures, there is an uncertainty about 
his data which inevitably communicates itself to his con- 
clusions. Some future Chancellor of the Exchequer may 
discover some new varieties of direct taxation, but as yet 
they are only the creations of the fertile brains of 
financial amateurs. We do not question Mr. Asquith’s 
ability to make this or that impost more productive,—the 
increased return from the Income-tax would alone forbid 
any scepticism on this head. But these modest growths 
in the yield of existing imposts will not go far towards 
meeting demands that can only be expressed in tens of 
millions. When Mr. Asquith rises to unfold his old-age 
pension scheme he must have some richer mine than this 
from which to draw his supplies. 

We will not go the length of saying that a Free-trade 
Government which embarks on new and costly outlays will 
be obliged to put its professions into its pocket, and have 





recourse on some pretext or other to that very broadening 
of the basis of taxation which it has denounced in its 
opponents. What is more likely to happen is that a nation 
which has learned to expect vast social changes from its 
rulers will be dissatisfied with the slow and inadequate 
methods of finding the money for these projects devised 
by Liberal financiers, and will accept the Tariff Reform 
programme as the obvious means of bringing in the 
golden age. When once this change has been effected, a 
general tariff will become, though for different reasons, the 
accepted creed of both parties. The Liberals may remain 
Free-traders in theory; but, as we may learn from the 
example of the United States and of our own Colonies, 
when once Protective duties have been imposed it is 
exceedingly difficult to get rid of them. For a long time 
even a Free-trade Government would probably have to 
content itself with barren aspirations for a return to a 
state of things the maintenance of which it had itself 
helped to make impossible. Yet to this conclusion, and to 
no other, Mr. Asquith’s promises seem to point. He is 
still in possession of a war revenue. There have been no 
large remissions of taxation since the present Cabinet 
came into office. It can hardly be expected that the payer 
of Income-tax will for ever be contented with the shilling 
limit, with the prospect of having to put up with a higher 
rate whenever any large and unforeseen demand is made 
on the Exchequer. 

The abolition of, or at any rate a large reduction 
in, the Sugar-duty is certain to be pressed upon 
the Government, and it will not be easy to resist the 
demand. It is a tax which unites an unusual amount 
of demerits. It is a war-tax, a food-tax, a tax on 
raw material which is almost a necessary of life, and 
enters into a variety of great industries. In both these 
directions, therefore, Mr. Asquith ought to look forward 
to a sensible inroad upon his surplus. In a third direction 
—that of payment of Debt—both his Budgets have been 
marked by a wise regard for the national credit, and we 
cannot believe that the third will show any change in 
this particular. Yet we are told that the present 
year, a year in which the beginning, at all events, 
of a return to a peace taxation might reasonably have 
been looked for, is to see the first steps taken towards 
the imposition of a burden which in the end—an end of 
which, when the start has once been made, it will be almost 
impossible to stop short—will probably amount to some- 
thing like thirty millions a year. If the Cabinet are 
determined to make old-age pensions a cardinal feature in 
their policy, they ought to let us know what they are pre- 
pared to sacrifice in order to give shape and substance to 
their intentions. We do not imagine that at this stage of 
their progress free imports will be included in the jettisoned 
property. But they are going to make an immense addition 
to the national expenditure without, so far as we can see, 
making any corresponding addition to the national income. 
Any proposals they make in the future to supply this deficit 
will be purely tentative,—uncertain alike as regards the 
amounts they will yield and the means of evading them 
that will be discovered. By the side of this problematical 
finance Tariff Reform will seem a practical measure. Is 
that a contrast whicha Free-trade Government will do well 
to force upon the nation? Yet all the time there lies at 
their hand the true Liberal and Free-trade policy of 
reducing taxation,—of reducing it in respect of a com- 
modity of sueh wide use in the household and in manu. 
facture as sugar, and also of a commodity now taxed 
at so high a rate. 





THE SOUTHERN SLAVS. 

. Southern Slav question is a powder magazine ; and 

we fear that the ‘feutonic element in Austria and the 
Hungarian Coalition Government are perversely arranging 
the materials so that, if ever there should be an explosion, 
it will be a resounding one. Parliamentary government in 
Croatia has been rendered impossible, and its reorganisa- 
tion depends upon whether the Hungarian Government 
has the moral courage to yield aud meet the Croatians on 
the points on which they clearly have a dangerous power 
of resistance. It is not easy, we know, for the Hungarian 
Government to give way, for it has to control a fierce and 
reckless band of Chauvinists; but safety lies that way, 
and that way only. As it is, explosive is weekly added to 
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explosive in the magazine, and we wish we could see any 
sign that the danger to Europe is appreciated. Since we 
last wrote on this problem of the Southern Slavs new 
evidence has appeared that a arved of foolish repression 
against the Slavs of Bosnia is being more hotly than ever 
urged upon Baron de Burian. This must be our excuse 
for returning so soon to the subject. The policy of the 
iron hand is madness, for history has shown that the 
Slavonic peoples have a tenacity and a power of cohesion 
comparable with that of the Jews; and if they united 
under a great common stress, they would be strong enough 
to throw Europe intoaturmoil. There is no need, how- 
ever, to make sensational prophecies. It is enough that 
the non-Teutonic and non-Magyar peoples under Austro- 
Hungarian rule are being treated with less than 
human consideration, and countries which have tradi- 
tionally sided with oppressed peoples cannot look on 
unmoved now. Of course the growth of South Slav 
nationalism more and more threatens the only outlet 
which Hungary has to the sea; but it is quite possible to 
sympathise with Hungarian ambitions in that direction 
and still protest against the anti-Slav measures. Indeed, 
the two points of view are identical, for without con- 
ciliating the Slavs Hungary will be helpless; their 
obstructive force is great already, and is bound to become 
greater. At this moment there is a Parliamentary dead- 
lock in Croatia; there is an ugly ferment among the non- 
Magyar population of Hungary; and the latest news 
assures us that moderation will hardly be allowed to con- 
tinue in Bosnia. Here are three sections of the Slavonic 
world being provo!zed, and complications in Servia, which 
are not at all inconceivable, might be the match which 
would set fire to the magazine. 

The Vienna correspondent of the Times has pointed out 
a significant attack upon Baron de Burian in the Montags 
Revue, a paper which is known to be inspired by the 
Austro-Hungarian Foreign Office. Baron de Burian, who 
is the Austro-Hungarian Minister for Finance, is also the 
Administrator of Bosnia and Herzegovina. In 1903 he 
succeeded Baron von Kallay as Administrator, and dis- 
covered that though Baron von Kallay’s rule had indeed 
been overtly successful, the people were not contented. On 
the foundations laid by Kallay he has tried to establish a 
milder régime, and totreat the population as though thc y had 
hopes of citizenship some day in a more or less autonomous 
province of Austria-Hungary, and not as though they 
were merely the permanent dwellers in a territory under 
military occupation. Baron de Burian provided safety- 
valves for Bosnian and Southern Slav feeling; but it 
seems, as the Times correspondent says, that the noise of 
the escaping steam was too much for the nerves of the 
Drang nach Osten school. Hence the significance of the 
article in the Montags Revue, which accuses Baron de 
Burian of having neither the courage nor the power to 
rule. He is informed that he must change his ways if the 
efforts of Baron von Aehrenthal to carry to Bosnia and 
Herzegovina the full might of the Monarchy are not to 
remain fruitless. All Baron de Burian’s conciliatory 
touches are, in fact, put down to hesitation and nerveless- 
ness. We shall wait with some anxiety to see whether 
Baron de Burian will obey the word of command and con- 
tribute his own quota of explosive material to the heap that is 
accumulating in the magazine. Baron von Aehrenthal’s own 
sentiments in this case can, we fear, be only too well pre- 
dicted. The quarrel] which the Hungarian Government 
picked with Croatia certainly had for one of its objects the 
suppression of Slav ambitions, and in that quarrel 
Hungary has had throughout his support. 

The Southern Slav problem affects an area from the 
Styrian Alps to the Albanian and Bulgarian frontiers. 
Suppose that to the body of Slav sentiment contained in 
that area there were added the outraged sense of nationality 
amoug the Prussian Poles, and we shall see dimly what a 
pretty mess Austria-Hungary may be unthinkingly pre- 
paring. ‘lhe revival by the Hungarian Coalition Govern- 
ment of the one-language policy which did so much 
mischief in an earlier generation is a curious instance 
either: of historical blindness or of unmeasured racial 
ey passe But to the examples of intolerance we have 
iad recently to add grave acts of persecution in Hungary 
itself: We fear that there is no escape from the evidence 
laid before us lately by our correspondent “Scotus Viator.” 
The trial of the unfortunate peasants of Csernova was a 








grievous misuse of judicial powers, and we can only ho 
that the sentences will be generously reduced. The Slovak 
inhabitants of Csernova did no more than throw stones after 
being provoked by the forcible attempt of two priests to 
consecrate a church against the wishes of the people. Yet 
for daring to meet force by force they were set upon by 
gendarmes, and fifteen persons were killed and others werg 
wounded. The sequel was that fifty-eight persons were 
tried, and a total of over thirty-six years’ imprisonment 
was awarded among them. This can only be called 
punishment for surviving massacre. We do not suppose 
for a moment that the majority of Magyars, whose 
qualities we heartily admire, approve of this act; but the 
Magyar domination over the Slavonic population can only 
be judged by the conduct of the Government. The 
Magyars face a crisis in their history, and if the Govern. 
ment repeats acts like this it will head straight for 
disaster. That the Slavs cannot be suppressed _ ig 
shown by their numbers alone. Take the figures 
of Austria. In 1850 the Germans exceeded the Czechs 
and the Poles together by half-a-million, but to-day 
the Czechs and Poles outnumber the Germans’ by 
more than a million. Between 1850 and 1900 the per- 
centages of increase have been: Germans, 35°4; Czechs 
and Moravians, 49; Poles, 95: No impartial observer can 
shut his eyes to this plain tendency. Austria already has 
universal suffrage, which gives the Slavs a free opportunity 
to assert themselves, and Hungary will not indefinitely be 
able to resist the demand for it. The Hungarian Coalition 
Government came into power two years ago for the express 
purpose, among other things, of introducing it. Universal 
suffrage throughout the Dual Monarchy will, we imagine, 
greatly change the political configuration of the whole 
country before many years are past, and we sincerely hope 
that the German, and above all the Magyar, elements of 
the nation will do themselves the justice of preparing for 
a time when an artificial ascendency will be more difficult 
than ever to maintain. The railway policy of Baron von 
Aehrenthal in the Novi Bazar district may be good jn 
itself—and we ourselves think on general grounds that the 
more railways the better—but unless Slavonic feeling is 
tactfully engaged in its favour it will be bitterly affronted 
by it. The Austrian Poles, it is true, have less cause for 
discontent than any body of Poles in the world ; yet even 
they are moved by the spectacle of the Prussian attempt 
to ‘snow under” their brothers in Prussian Poland, and 
we dare say that a strong Parliamentary condemnation of 
the Prussian Bill would have been recorded the other day 
if Baron von Aehrenthal had accepted the Motion. 

The common view of the last generation in Britain was 
that the Slav was only a romantic,—a dreamer, a poet, or 
a musician. He was known to have a certain verve-in 
fighting, as his history showed, but it was not supposed 
that he had the solid practical powers without which no 
amount of artistic or emotional impulse is of any use. 
By this time, however, a new manifestation of Slavonic 
ability must be admitted. In Prussian Poland a certain 
* middle-class ” commercial shrewdness and aptitude is'so 
clear a phenomenon that it compels us to acknowledge 
that Slavs may have all the common-sense they require 
to ballast their ambitions. Since Bismarck’s time the policy 
of planting out German settlers in Prussian Poland has 
continued ; but every move of the Commission of Colonisa- 
tion has been met by a counter-move by the Poles. The 
Prussian Government has bought estates, but the Poles 
have bought back a corresponding number, or even more, 
from disheartened or insolvent Germans. So the game has 
gone on, and nothing but the humiliating knowledge that he 
was losing ground in the battle of commercial wits drove 
Prince Biilow to the perilous expedient of compulsory expro- 
priation. It is a very notable sign, this power to do civilly 
and commercially what the persecuted Slav of a hundred 
years ago would only have attempted deliberately with the 
help of the sword. It is the most suggestive of all the 
reflections with which observers must watch the Slav con- 
sciousness of race—a bond sundered but always ready 
to be rejoined—being provoked into a sensitive intensity. 








LIKEABLENESS. 
HEN we say of a man that he is likeable we do not 
mean that it is just possible to like him; we mean 


that it is almost impossible not to do so. It is difficult to analyse 
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Jikeableness, or even to find synonyms for it. It is not.charm. | 
Aman may be very likeable and a little ridiculous. It is not 
magnetism, for he may be pre-eminently likeable and have no | 
influence whatever. Likeubleness is a quantity which cannot 
be accurately calculated when we come to sum up character,— | 
elusive, yet immediately recognisable by all; indefinable, yet 
the most real thing in the world; the very essence of per- 
sonality, a force which defeats justice as surely as it defies 
description. 

A man born likeable is born free, or, if we must admit that 
every man is more or less the slave of circumstance, be is 
more loosely bound than his neighbours. He can say and do 
more nearly what he pleases. In a social sense he can come 
and go without restraint. The by-laws of the circle in which 
he may find himself are relaxed in his favour. Without 
offence. he may hold opinions diametrically opposed to those 
of his milieu, for his opponents will cheerfully concede to him 
the privilege of being in the wrong. His friends are content 
to differ from him. They have a sense of an inner unity | 
below the level of. opinion, below the level of caste, below the | 
level even of conduct. True, his convictions may correspond 
to their doubts, and his doubts to their convictions. He and | 
they may differ as to what things are “taboo” in the matter 
of manners, and even in the matter of morals. Yet with a | 
likeable man, men in general find an unknown point of contact 
which enables sympathy to flow between them, though none of | 
the usual channels should exist. His likeableness stands him 
in good stead at every juncture of life from the cradle to | 
the grave; and unless his luck be very much worse than the | 
average, it will ensure his happiness. But, oddly enough, 
though the absence of this quality precludes the assumption 
of supreme power over men—the acme of every ambitious 
man’s ambition—yet in a general way it by no means ensures 
worldly success. Without it a man may rise very, very near 
the top. There are ways in which its absence, if he be 
really strong, may facilitate his upward progress. It is the 
last step, which can bardly be taken alone, that will balk 
him,—the step which must be reached by the help of willing 
shoulders. 

Likeable men, however, by no means always get on. They 
very often lack the qualities which make directly for success, 
and likeableness seems very commonly to be given, as it were, in 
compensation. It is not seldom to be found apart from that 
mentul and physical energy which is essential to much accom- 
plishment,. and sometimes—though much less often than 
writers of fiction would have us believe—it accompanies a 
very real want of principle. A likeable man is tempted to be 
generous before he is just. His sense of moral proportion is 
sometimes faulty, and he forgets that rectitude is a more 
important matter than the doing of good turns. Likeable- 
ness flourishes best in a soil of virtue; but it is not precluded 
by the moderate practice of many of the vices. The only 
thing which certainly forbids it is that curious form of 
insensibility which, for want of a better word, we call cold- 
heartedness. This, again, is a difficult quality to describe, 
and though found in conjunction with the very worst faults, 
it is quite common in their absence, and is compatible with a 
dutiful disposition untainted by cruelty. 

We think this strange inner frigidity is quite as common 
among men as women, but among the latter it is more imme- 
diately recognisable. It would be untrue to say that cold- 
hearted women are always unattractive. On the contrary, 
they have sometimes a strange attraction like that which 
surrounds dangerous heights. A cold heart precludes worry 
and makes for health, and therefore for good looks. It goes, 
too, with a certain form of cleverness, and need not go with 
frivolity. There is very often a peculiar glitter, both 
mental and physical, particularly if she belong to the 
higher ranks of society, about a cold-hearted woman 
which prevents her presence being ignored by either 
sex. She is distinguished not seldom for her bright eyes, 
bright wits, and a kind of hard, bright polish. In circles 
where a show of sympathy is considered essential to the best 
manners an inner frigidity is less patent; but the frost of a 
cold heart is soon felt from behind the softest voice, the most 
unflagging attention, the most determined show of indulgence 
and philanthropy. Indeed, in these apparently warm wrappings 
the low temperature of the central ice is perhaps best 
preserved. Outside the cultivated class we may, of course, 
find many bad hearts, but icy ones are very rare, and such as 





there are we are apt to overlook because their owners so often 
possess the qualities we like to see in those below us, and, 
warmed by our own consciousness of approval, we avoid all 
sense of chill. We wonder sometimes why such prudent and 
successful persons are not more popular in their own class— 
a class which can so ill afford to be impulsive—and it may 
be long before we discover the cold heart which serves to keep 
equals at a distance. 

Now and then a cold heart will lend to a young man a 
certain dignity. Itis a preservative against many forms of 
silliness. It may look very much like strength, and it is 
difficult, at any rate, for his contemporaries to get near enough 
to a cold-hearted man to feel any contempt for him. In 
middle life his friends fall away, chilled the more effectually 
by a long stay in a frosty atmospbere. An admiration for 
extreme composure wears off, and we learn to be content 
to like people and not know why. It is when we are 
young that we confuse self-control with absence of emotion, 
and it is inexperience which makes ns count up qualities and 
seek by arithmetic to solve the problem of personality. In 
every really likeable character there is a primitive element. 
Shakespeare's words about the touch of Nature, hackneyed as 
they have become, still throw more light than any treatise, 
however: long, upon the difficult question of sympathy. 
Some unconscious recollection of the solidarity of the race, 
some instinctive acknowledgment of human relationship, 
exists wherever likeableness is seen as a marked characteristic. 
It is a quality which destroys isolation, and enables a man, as 
we say, to enter into the life of other people. This by no 
means necessarily implies exceptional unselfishness. Such 
unselfishness is not possible apart from moral energy, and of 
that a likeable man is occasionally almost destitute. 

Cold-hearted people, to whatever class they may belong, 
have about them something of sophistication. They are never 
simple. They are cut off from the common life of the world. 
They are not susceptible to those currents of emotion which 
are conveyed to all the branches that still draw life from the 
original stem. They may be good, bad, or indifferent people, 
useful or detrimental in the world, but whichever they are, they 
are always self-satisfied. They never repent, and therefore the 
world never forgives them; but they do very well without its 
grace, and if they miss the best that life has to give, they are 
also spared the worst. 





INVENTION AND WAR. 

E have so often been told, and with so little support 
from experience, that inventions would ultimately 
make war impossible that it is interesting to have the state- 
ment furnished with new reasons by a well-known man. The 
old-fashioned argument was, roughly, that war would become 
too horrible to be tolerated, and would thus procure its own 
abolition. Colonel F. N. Maude, who approaches the question 
armed with information about a new and quite appalling 
invention which is like a gun, but is not a gun—he writes of 
itin the new number of the Contemporary Review—is under 
no delusion about war becoming too awful for mankind ‘to 
accept it any longer. Every improvement in the range and 
rapidity of fire, he admits, is counteracted by the reluctance of 
men to come to close quarters. Me thinke, however, that a 
reduction of the number of wars may come, not through the 
fear of great losses in life, but through the fear of a paralysing 
destruction of material. Suppose, for example, there was an 
implement, which, as we have said, we must not calla gun, but 
which is in effect a Gargantuan gun, able to throw explosive 
materials from one European capital to another. What 
then? Would that give us pause? We can hardly bring 
ourselves to believe in all the qualities of the weapon described 
by Colonel Maude, who for himself obviously believes in its 
potential existence; but at least we are open to consider the 
opinion that if such a thing were ever brought into use it 
would make war too utterly desolating a business, and too 
speculative in results, for any nation to feel enough confidence 
in itself to engage in it unless compelled to do so. We donot 
believe that this weapon, or any conceivable mechanical 
invention, could of itself end war; but Colonel Maude 

apparently does not believe tbat either. 
The argument of human danger may be taken, then, as 
played out. Man's ingenuity in escaping horrors keeps pace 
with his ingenuity in providing them. And some horrors 
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undo themselves. Great velocity terrified the world with the 
notion of death dealt by an invisible means from an invisible 
enemy; yet with great velocity came the modern nickel-coated 
bullet which makes a clean, small wound, and even by 
cauterisation acts to some extent as its own antiseptic. Colonel 
Maude quotes men who have found visible missiles more 
unnerving than invisible, and probably most people would 
agree with them. A volley of arrows from a company of old 
English archers must have been a fearful thing; more nerve- 
sbaking, one would think, than the large shells of later days, 
which could be easily seen in the air, but were not so numerous, 
and under the menace of which one could lie down with a 
fair hope of safety. Sir William Russel] mentioned in one 
of his letters from the Crimea that he had counted sixteen 
shells in the air at one moment. Since then the invisibility 
of the agencies of death has become almost complete. It is 
true that modern war makes deep drafts upon courage, because 
it is a cold-blooded matter to know that you may suddenly fall 
dead when nothing is in sight but, perhaps, a charming land- 
scape and sunshine and singing birds. The warrior in old 
hand-to-hand conflicts had the compensation of having bis 
blood up. He perhaps developed a fierce personal hatred of 
the man who stood opposite to him in the enemy’s ranks; he 
was infuriated by his personal appearance. How often can it 
have happened in the Boer War that a British soldier 
went into battle with such feelings, even if he had read a 
speech by a Jingo orator immediately before? But when all 
allowance has been made for the exaltation produced by the 
cut-and-thrust of close-quarter fighting, the old Roman sword, 
which Colonel Maude mentions, must have been an awful 
weapon. Science has surely not improved much on its power 
to create terror. 

In spite of all inventions, the casualties in wars continue to 
decrease. And let it be remembered that a badly wounded 
man does not face, as in old days, the certainty of death after 
agonising, and perhape slow, suffering; he may be conjured 
quickly back to life, and in any case he will not suffer a tittle 
of what a man endured in the cockpit of one of Nelson's ships. 
Anaesthetics have counterbalanced the awe-inspiring power 
of most of the lethal engines; after a certain point pain is 
under perfect control. The gain is twofold,—the victims of 
modern war are fewer, and they suffer less. It may be said 
that the losses at Mukden were greater than in any fight in 
history. But the battle of Mukden was an affair of a 
fortnight. As Colonel Maude puts it, at Marston Moor 
a man’s life was only worth four hours’ purchase; at 
Waterloo three days of eight hours each; and at Mukden 
a fortnight. At Mukden the Russian losses were thirty 
thousand killed and a hundred thousand wounded, and the 
Japanese casualties fifty-two thousand five hundred in all. 
Colonel Maude does not give any figures, but let us take 
the Mukden returns and compare them with, say, the battle 
of Towton Heath. Unless history lies, the Lancastrians lost 
nearly forty thousand in a battle which lasted a few 
hours. But if all these arguments did not exist which make 
a well-maintained fortitude in the face of danger appear 
likely to last, there would still be the heartening, or at least 
consoling, reflection for drooping modern men that death is 
no more than death. “Suppose the worst. Suppose yourself 
to be the victim,” as Matthew Arnold remarked by way of 
inspiriting his fellow-passengers on the Woodford Branch who 
were panic-stricken by a series of murders in the district 
where they lived. Well, the world would still go on, the 
Underground trains would still be overcrowded, and there 
would still be the same block of traffic every morning at the 
Mansion House. One can man oneself with the thought, 
which is very composing. It relaxes what Matthew Arnold 
called “ the almost bloodthirsty clinging to life.” 

The great destroyer of the material of nations to which 
Colonel Maude refers has been invented by a metallurgist, 
Mr. Simpson. The application of electricity, it is said, 
enables it to impart an initial velocity of thirty thousand feet 
asecond. Projectiles of all dimensions can be fired and can 
be handled under war conditions. No experiments have been 
possible to show what range is attainable by this velocity, 
but if the rule holds good that the resistance increases as the 
square of the velocity, there would be nothing to prevent Mr. 
Simpson's weapon from throwing shells from London to 
Paris. This calculation assumes, we suppose, that the pro- 
jectile would not dissolve in meteoric dust. We can conceive 





some force which would draw, or accompany, a missile ang 
take it vast distances at a more or less uniform speed ; 
but we are quite sceptical about the value of shots fired 
at an initial velocity of thirty thousand feet a second. 
The weapon is said to possess peculiar merits, such as an 
absence of recoil, smoke, and flash, and cheapness of many. 
facture, which may cause it to supersede, and even render 
foolish, all the conventional implements of war. Modern 
battleships require enormous structural strength to resist the 
concussion of heavy guns. But a weapon such as Colonel 
Maude describes could apparently be fired from any ship 
capable of carrying its mere weight. “Now, should we 
become involved in a European war,” says Colonel Mande, 
“the only thing which can be predicted with certainty is that 
after the first few weeks, or days, every battleship, indeog 
every warship, will either be at the bottom of the sea or jn 
dock, and for the time being the sea will be free to all, falling 
ultimately to the Power which can extemporise fighting ship 
the most rapidly.” We feel so sure that this cannot be pre. 
dicted with certainty that we must own to a lingering hope 
that Colonel Maude has been too confident in his whole forecast 
of the possibilities of the Simpson gun. In the American war 
with Spain much was expected of a gun which fired dynamite; 
but, although dynamite is the most terrible of explosives, 
and theoretically the coast-defences at Santiago de Cuba 
were as pie-crust before the charges fired from a floating 
battery, it must be confessed that the result amounted to 
almost nothing. However, let us admit the possibility that 
the unexplored forces of Nature will eventually provide such a 
weapon as Colonel Maude describes. We shall then see 
whether threats against the material of nations accomplish 
what has certainly not been accomplished by threats against 
the human person. M. Bloch prophesied that the modern 
power of defence would make every great battle end ina 
stalemate, and that ultimately a war would be ended, if it were 
ended at all, only by the failure of funds. His prophecy was 
falsified very quickly by the Russo-Japanese War. We hate 
yet to see whether the thought of a long-distance bombard. 
ment of property would be a more effectual restraint on man's 
aptitude to make war. We doubt it. We suspect that if the 
worst happened, and a war really took place under the imagined 
conditions, a nation left in possession of a land of desolate 
acres and one gun would still be ready to fight a country with 
a similar amount of desolation and no gun. Nor can we 
admit the likelihood that “effective desolation” will ever be 
produced. Inaccuracy of fire increases in direct ratio to the 
range. If Berlin bombarded London, the British Government 
(as being essential to the conduct of the affairs of State) might 
be forced by public opinion to seek safety in an underground 
Council Chamber—we commend the headline “The Cabinet 
in the Coal-hole” to our enterprising contemporaries in the 
daily Press—but we hazard the guess that a good number of 
less important persons would parade the streets in compara- 
tive safety. After all, what is “the all-dreaded thunder 
stroke” but heaven’s bombardment of earth at a thousand, 
or maybe ten thousand, miles’ range? 





SPRING-FLOWERING TREES. 

VHE celandine has bad a poem written to it, and so bas 
the daisy, but the poets have had very little to say 
about the smaller and even more modest blossoms of the 
trees. Yet of the flowers of March and early April none 
bring a greater sense of change from the greys and umbers of 
winter than the buds which break in the warmer sunsbine of 
the turning year twenty or fifty feet above the lowly wood- 
land flowers. The celandine patches the brown mould under 
the meadow trees where no grass will grow, and lights the 
ditch like a flame; but it cannot change the landscape. 
Flowers of the grass like the daisy and the buttercup, or even 
the dandelion, can alter whole acres, and set strips and squares 
of yellow about the farm pastures, or whiten a village common 
as if the laundries had spread out a month’s washing. Prim- 
roses can strew a carpet that filters light through a thousand 
interlacing branches of hazel undergrowth, and bluebells can 
glow in the opening of a wood like the glass of a Cathedral 
window. But no flowers of the early year can set the same 
bright light in the landscape as the million bursting blossoms 
of a clump of elms, or the catkins of a row of alders edging & 
lake, or a bunch of sallows by the mill-pool, as dusty with 
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pollen as the miller himself. The flowers of the sallow are 


perbaps the best known of all the March and April flowering 
trees, for it is from the sallow, of course, that the country 
children break the branches which they carry on “ Palm” 
Sunday. But the flowers of the elm and the ash and the 
poplar blossom for very few eyes out of the thousands that 
welcome the sallow. Perbaps the simple secret is that they 

are too high to be easily seen. Human beings rarely look 

directly above them, for even when they look at something 

high the angle at which their eyes are directed is generally a 

low angle, and they get as far as possible away in order to be 

comfaxtable. But at a distance the tiny rose blussoms of the 
elm merge and blur into a soft mist that thickens the tops of 
the twigs, but carries no impression of a flower at all. Even 

a field-glass does not greatly help to distinguish buds from 

flowers, partly because of the bright and dazzling light of the 

sky behind the flowers. 

‘An elm-tree is, indeed, one of the most difficult trees from 
which to gather flowers, for it seldom bears blossoms on its 
lower branches, and the others may very well be out of reach 
even if you can climb the tree. There ought to be some 
reason for the elm’s preference in bearing its blossoms so 
high; but it is difficult to guess, for the witch-elm does not 
mind growing them within reach of the ground. The 
Lombardy poplar, of course, could not make its catkins 
accessible, simply because of its shape and the rule which 
governs its flowering. It is the rule with woodland trees 
not to bear flowers until the tree is a certain age, and not 
to bear fruit until maybe some years later. An ash, for 
instance, will not bear fruit till it is forty years old, and a 
horse-chestnut carries no nuts till it is twenty. By the 
time, then, that » Lombardy poplar is old enough to have 
catkins it is bound to carry them too high to be in reach. 
The abele, or white poplar—cotton-poplar, as it is often 
called—is kinder, and shakes ‘ts long catkins in April with 
as much profusion and carelessness of children’s plucking 
as it spreads in July its lavish carpet of cotton-borne seeds. 
But it is always possible, in the language of schoolboys, to 
“get a specimen” of the catkins and flowers which the tree 
bears out of reach. A storm of rain or wind cuts off 
catkins and twigs, and strews the floor below the tree with 
hundreds of the delicate, hanging blossoms, which, if they 
are wet and bedraggled, still have a semblance of flower life 
remaining in them. You get some notion of the splendidly 
wasteful economy of the growth of trees in those broken 
blossoms and the ended promise of so many seedling plants. 
Even in the quietest and warmest spring, with just enough 
breeze to shake the billion grains of pollen abroad among 
the leafless, unhindering twigs, not one grain may find the 
flower-cell it needs. A solitary ash in a hedgerow may never 
bear or propagate a seed in all its life, for some ashes have 
no female flowers. But even with other trees whose life is 
more readily multiplied, when a wet and stormy day in 
March or April whips off the catkins, sodden and ruined, 
before they have had their pollen blown out upon the wind, 
the expenditure of careless effort towards the bourgeoning of 
a single new bud becomes prodigious. 

The flowers of the sallow have perhaps become more familiar 
than others because of the old church custom, but certainly 
there are none which are lovelier, either when they first break 
from the bare branch, or when they are in full bloom in the 
April sun. First comes the peeping of the folded buds bebind 
slitting sheaths, like tiny white snails poking out from brown 
shells, and then, on the last three or four inches of every twig, 
six or seven bursting flowers. Cheshire children call them 
goose’s-eggs, and the yellow flowers that follow them goslings ; 
but if the opening flowers are like anything, it is so many 
little silver bearskin hats on an upright pole, or miniature 
rabbits’ tails pinned up by a gnome gamekeeper. In the 
warmer spring sun the silver buds turn to gold, and the 
Cheshire children’s diminutive goslings sit about the branches 
as such well-behaved birds should, fluffing out hundreds of 
silky hairs, each ending in a fluted, red-tipped capsule from 
Which the pollen is to burst and float wherever the gusty wind 
Whisks it. But the sallow does not trust entirely to the wind 
for the future of the race. The tree fills its flowers with 
scent and honey, and the bees brush and spill pollen as they 
crawl. Many of the trees that flower in summer, of course, 
depend on bees and other insects for their fertilisation, but 
most of the early spring-flowering trees depend almost wholly 


on the wind. The yew, for instance, whose pollen sometimes 
must be carried from tree to tree, and sometimes only from one 
branch to another of the same tree, in search of the mating 
flower-cell, bears flowers which offer no attractions to bees, but 
which free their pollen with even a slight motion of the shaken 
branch. The shock of a perching bird’s weight, or the tumble 
of a jumping squirrel, would have the same effect; so, for that 
matter, would the climbing of a bird’s-nesting schoolboy, or 
the blow of a poet’s walking-stick. Tennyson perhaps ferti- 
lised quite a large number of yew fruits and seeds, and bas 
described in “In Memoriam” the sudden puff of dusty life 
that sprang from the quivering branches :— 
“ Old warder of these buried bones, 
And answering now my random stroke 
With fruitful cloud and living smoke, 
Dark yew, that graspest at the stones 


And dippest toward the dreamless head, 
To thee too comes the golden hour 
When flower is feeling after flower.” 

No other tree throws, or at all events no other tree seems to 
throw, quite such a cloud of pollen from its catkins as the yew. 
Perhaps the clouds that spread from other trees would seem 
larger and smokier if they were seen, as on the yew, against a 
dark background ; perbaps the yew needs an especially large 
cloud of pollen to give the proper chance to the waiting flower- 
cell, for with the yew much of the pollen becomes intercepted 
by the leaves, whereas other trees keep their branches bare 
of leaves until the fertilisation of the flowers is completed. 
But even so, the amount of pollen distributed by a single 
catkin on an alder, say, or a hazel is astonishingly large. It 
is not easy to realise what a vast quantity the tree throws by 
striking a branch or shaking the catkins on the bough; but if 
you cut a branch of alder when the catkins are first opening 
and stand it in water in a warm room, you can get an idea, 
however rough, of what the plant could do in a sunny spring 
without gales and heavy rain. Wind, of course, it would still 
need to carry on its cycle of life. 

Tennyson's line in “ The Gardener’s Daughter,” 

“ More black than ashbuds in the front of March,” 

has often been quoted, and there is a peculiar charm in the 
dull, soft black of the three buds which tip the grey-green 
twig like a bird’s foot. But the real beauty of an ash-bud 
belongs to the day when it opens and shows the crimson, 
clustered blossoms which stud the boughs like so many tiny, 
brown-red cauliflowers, tight and dark and shining. For 
sheer strength and vigour of contrasted colour the dark-red 
ash-buds and the bursting light-green, almost yellow, flowers 
of the sycamore, which break in the sun of the first week in 
April, would be difficult to equal in a spring bouquet, unless 
it were the drooping gold-green of the weeping willow and the 
rusty, purple reds of the alder side by side above the stream. 
Tennyson, by the way, is not the only poet of the flowers of 
trees, though he alone wrote much of them. A simpler bard is 
the nursery author of Bo-peep. It was surely on a hot day in 
March, when the pollen of the bazel was raining about the 
crimson, starfish tips of the mating flowers, that Bo-peep got 
tired of looking for her sheep in the dusty fields, and woke 
under the hedgerow to see a hundred lambs’-tails waving 
against the blue sky above her. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ooilllijehianini 
A CENTRE PARTY. 
(To tue Eprror or tHe “Srectator.”] 
Str,—The proposal as to the formation of a Centre Party 
meets with approval from nearly all men I meet in business 
circles in this city who are free from the ties of the two 
existing parties, and who do their political thinking for 
themselves. Mr. Kebbel in the Spectator of March 28th, 
however, very clearly shows the practical difficulties which 
stand in the way of forming and maintaining such a party 
in the House of Commons. It is best and safest in most new 
enterprises to move along the line of least resistance, and it 
would obviously not be following that course to attempt to 
form a party with a separate and complete organisation in 
the House of Commons at present. The best course whilst 
the Unionist Party is in opposition appears to be to consolidate 
Free-trade opinion, and to recognise the fact that the defence 





of Free-trade involves, not only opposition to Protective 
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duties, but the maintenance of sound economic prin- 
ciples. A man, whether he is a private individual or 
a member of a Cabinet, who holds himself out as a 
supporter of Free-trade and supports the Trade Disputes 
Bill, the Eight Hours Bill for Miners, the Employment 
Bill, or old-age pensions, is either a man who has never 
mastered the basis on which Free-trade rests, or he is a 
political mountebank. 

We have established in this city the “ Free-Trade 
League,” which rendered most useful service in the return 
to Parliament at the last General Election of Members 
who were supporters of Free-trade. Nearly ull of these 
were members of the Liberal or Labour Party, and they 
are now nearly all supporting legislation which must in the 
end defeat Free-trade. Has not the time come when the 
Free-Trade League and the Free-Trade Union should adopt 
a wider and more active policy? Free-trade can only be 
maintained by sound Imperial finance, and by keeping taxa- 
tion down to the lowest point consistent with the defence of 
the Empire. Lord Cromer in the Free-Trade Hall on Thursday 
week only emphasised Mr. Cobden’s doctrine when he put 
the maintenance of a sufficient Navy before Free-trade. At 
present, I think, there is a danger of Free-trade organisations 
being used for party purposes. I would respectfully suggest 
that the voting-power of Free-traders be organised in 
each electoral division, that at present the formation of 
a new party be not attempted, but that certain pledges 
be obtained from all candidates of whatever party. I am 
a High Churchman, a Free-trader, an anti-Socialist, and 
a Unionist, yet at the last Election I voted for a Noncon- 
formist Radical in the Eccles Division. I should like some- 
thing to be done that would enable me to vote for a Church- 
man and a Unionist at the next Election. If I could get a 
Unionist to answer the following questions in the affirmative, 
I should do so without hesitation :— 

(1) Will you, if elected, vote for a Royal Commission, on which 
Free-traders and Tariff Reformers shall be equally represented, to 
inquire into the result of the policy of Free-trade, and to inquire 
into and report as to the effect of any proposals which may be 
brought before it as to the alteration of our present fiscal 
policy ? 

(2) Will you undertake to vote against any proposal or measure 
that may be brought before Parliament which shall depart from 
the present fiscal policy until the Commission referred to in the 
previous question has reported and until the electorate has had 
the opportunity of expressing its opinion on such Report ? 

—I an, Sir, &e., MANCUNIAN. 


LANCASHIRE AND FREE-TRADE. 

[To tue Epvrror or tae “ Spectator.” | 
S1r,—It seems to me from present appearances that the next 
fight in the Lancashire constituencies for Free-trade will have 
to be a more determined struggle than at the last General 
Election. This greatest of all questions for our county will 
probably be obscured by several fleeting issues if we do not 
mind. Free-trade is the life of our staple industry; and if, 
as a nation, we begin to play with its principles in the direc- 
tion proposed by Tariff Reformers, it will be a bad thing for 
us, and for the County Palatine in particular. This the cotton 
operatives are fully aware of (thanks to their far-seeing 
officials), so we need not trouble ourselves very much about 
their views on Mr. Chamberlain’s: heresy. For the most part, 
cotton employers are sound; but blind and ignorant partisan- 
ship appears here and there to be loosening the bonds. It is 
here where the Free-trade missionary must do his work. Our 
shipping merchants and distributors are all right, and they 
are likely to exert themselves in the coming conflict. Man- 
chester and Salford have many small industries not directly 
connected with cotton, and these are, it is feared, being “ got 
at” by fiscal-mongers during the present spell of declining | 
trade. 








The outside Lancashire towns are generally safe, not | 
being, I think, very easily gulled. The weighty words of Lord | 
Cromer here on India, which you thought important enough 
to reproduce in the Spectator of last Saturday, will, I feel sure, 
have their due effect in the Lancashire mind. My native | 
county will, I am confident, not. slacken in the slightest way | 
her hold of the well-tried policy which bas made her so | 
prosperous.—I am, Sir, &e., 





Witti1am TaTTErsaLt. 


Strutt Street, Manchester. 
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MODERNISM. 


(To tue Eptror or tux “ Spectator.” ] 


Srr,—As an orthodox Catholic, I thank you cordially for 
printing the letter of “ W.” in last week's Spectator. The 
Mass may be of no reality to Englishmen as a whole, but to 
both Eastern and Western Churches—to three hundred and 
fifty million Christians—it is the daily offering of the Eternal 
Son to the Eternal Father for the whole Church; and, Sir, 
you may perbaps guess how, for us, all our religion and all 
our faith in God and man would be destroyed if all we hold 
dear, and all our Church bas held dear for nearly two thousand 
years, is now to be declared vain and of no account. We who 
bring our little ones to Christ in Baptism and for the bestowal 
of the Holy Spirit in the Holy Chrism, and again, even ag 
little children, to receive the Mysteries of Christ's Body and 
Blood, in obedience to His Commandment to let the little 
ones come to Him, are now told that all these Sacraments 
or Mysteries are vain. Christianity is then at stake, 
Some say that Modernism is merely a revolt against Roman 
scholasticism; but the teaching of the orthodox Catholic 
Church is patristic, not scholastic; and yet her Creed and 
beliefs are likewise challenged, as it seems to me, an ordinary 
layman. There are, no doubt, good aspects of Modernism 
such as the desire for historical truth and scientific truth, 
But if the Creed of Christendom is denied; if our holy Liturgies 


}(or Mass), which have satisfied our hearts and souls for nine. 


teen hundred years, are empty rites; if our faith in the Holy 
Trinity is false and the Holy Church in continual error for all 
her years, then eitber Christianity is a monstrous fraud or 
Modernists are in great error. Meantime we will hold fast 
to the Mother of all our holy martyrs, confessors, and saiits, 
—I am, Sir, &c., X. 0. 

[We are glad to print “X.0O.’s” simple and touching 
letter, but what an astonishing misunderstanding of the 
Modernist position it implies! Men who deny the Creed of 
Christendom do not trouble to become Modernists, or to 
suffer as these men suffer. They are Modernists because 
they are so deeply convinced of Christianity, not because 
they reject it.—Ep. Spectator. } 








[To THe EpiTror oF THR “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—No one can fail to sympathise with the spirit of “ W.'s” 
letter in last week’s Spectator. But does he not fail to see 
what Modernism is? It is not a new religion, but a restate- 
ment of the old in terms which the modern mind can accept. 
What are the facts? Catholicism, in theory a world-religion, 
has lost hold of a large proportion of mankind; many of its 
most devoted adherents find an increasing difficulty in recon- 
ciling its official teaching, in part at least, with their best 
knowledge and moral sense. “ W.” perhaps experiences .no 
such difficulty. But will he not admit the good faith of those 
who do experience it? Will he forbid those who can to belp 
them ? Modernism is an attempt to show that these stones 
of stumbling are not part and parcel of the teaching of Christ; 
that they arise from the confusion of its temporary form with 
its lasting substance; and are, consequently, no sufficient 
reason for the rejection of faith. A similar attempt was made, 
successfully, in the Free Church of Scotland in 1892 by the 
passing, under the Barrier Act, of the “Declaratory Act 
anent Confession of Faith.” The Calvinism of the West- 
minster Confession was an insuperable stumbling-block 
to many Christians. To remove this the Act in question 
declared :— 

“That in holding and teaching the Divine Purpose of grace 
towards those who are saved, and the execution of that Purpese 


| in time, this Church most earnestly proclaims as standing. im the 


forefront of the revelation of grace, the Love of God—Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit—to sinners of mankind, manifested especially 
in the Father’s gift of the Son to be the Saviour of the world, in 
the coming of the Son to offer himself in Propitiation for sin, and 
in the striving of the Holy Spirit with men to bring them to 
repentance. That this Church also holds that all who hear the 
Gospel are warranted and required to believe to the saving of 
their souls; and that in the case of such as do not believe, but 
perish in their sins, the issue is due to their own rejection of the 
Gospel call. That this Church does not teach, and does not 
regard the Confession as teaching, the foreordination of men to 
death irrespective of their own sin.” 

Such efforts, surely, are of the Spirit of God. Heavy is the 
responsibility of those who would quench it and scandalise the 
brethren for whom Christ died.—I am, Sir, &e., 

SINITE PaRVULOS. 
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A SINGLE DEMAGOGIC HOUSE. 
[To Tus Epiror oF Tite “Specraton.” | 
Srrz,—Political events in England tell on us in Canada, and 
we happen at this moment to be debating the question of the 
Second House of Parliament. Now comes to us the report of 
the division in your House of Commons on the Unemployed 
Workmen Bill, an unmistakable scheme of Socialistic con- 
fiscation, for which, it seems, a hundred and sixteen Members 
voted, while, what is still more ominous, two hundred and 
eighty-eight absconded. Now do away with the Second 
Chamber, and give over the country and the Empire to a 
single demagogic House, soon, perhaps, to be made still 
more demagogic by the addition of female suffrage. Two 
things this scene portends. One is the final break-up of 
party, the condition of which bad already become grotesque, 
when to make a party Moderatism and Socialism were clamped 
together, and side by side with British patriotism sat Irish 
enmity to the British Empire. The other thing foreshadowed 
is the collapse of demagogic government. I say “ demagogic,” 
not “democratic.” You fancy that Great Britain is a 
Monarchy and tbat the United States are a Republic. The 
United States have a Monarch, and a powerful one, though 
elective, in their President, and a force mainly conservative 
in their Senate. Your Movarchy, whatever it may be socially, 
is politically an historic form. Your House of Lords is morally 
weak, excluded from action on money Bills, and now threatened 
with abolition. You are drifting towards absolute government 
by a single demagogic House, of the character aud probable 
action of which a pretty clear judgment can now be formed.— 
Ian, Sir, &e., GOLDWIN SMITH. 
Toronto. 





THE LATE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. 
[To Tux Evirvon oF Tus “ Specraron.”) 
Sir,—To trace a resemblance between the late Duke and 
George Washington may seem a little fantastic. Yet the 
resemblunce exists, not of course as to achievements or career, 
but as to character and bent of mind, and in some degree as 
to the fundamentals of temperament. Let me append some 
sentences from Jefferson's sketch of Washington :— 

“His mind was great and powerful, without being of the very 

first order; his penetration strong, though not so acute as that 
of a Newton, Bacon, or Locke; and as far as he saw, no 
judgment was ever sounder. It was slow in operation, being 
little aided by invention or imagination, but sure in conclusion. 
Hence the common remark of his officers, of the advantage he 
derived from councils of war, where, hearing all suggestions, 
he selected whatever was best; and certainly no general ever 
planned his battles more judiciously. But if deranged during 
the course of the action, if any member of his plan was dis- 
located by sudden circumstances, he was slow in a readjust- 
Perhaps the strongest feature in his character 
was prudence, never acting until every circumstance, every con- 
sideration, was maturely weighed ; refraining if he saw a doubt, 
but when once decided, going through with his purpose, whatever 
obstacles opposed. His integrity was most pure, his justice the 
most inflexible I have ever known ; no motives of iuterest or con- 
sanguinity, of friendship or hatred, being able to bias his decision. 
He was, indeed, in every sense of the word, a wise, a good and a 
great man.” 
Mutatis mutandis, there is scarcely a phrase or sentence or 
idea in all this that might not find its appropriate place in an 
estimate of the late Duke.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Oakwood Court, Kensington. SypNeY Brooks. 


(To Tne Eniron or Tae “SpecraTon.”] 
Str,—It seems hard to realise that the Duke of Devonshire is 
no longer with us; he seemed to be so essential a part of our 
public life. Now that he is gone, those who were associated 
with him, however much or little, will recall with pleasure, if 
also with no small measure of sadness, many characteristic 
sayings and doings of “the Duke.” 

The Duke, then Lord Hartington, had to address a large 
meeting in Scotland, and be had arrived without being able 
to make full preparations for his speech. He was the 
guest of a well-known lawyer who, like himself, was given to 
somnolence at unusual hours, and generally accustomed toa 
short nap after dinner. The Duke had requested his host to 
send the after-dinner coffee to the:library, and not to allow 
any one to disturb him on any pretext whatever, while he went 
over his notes. But when eight o'clock arrived, and there was 
no word either of the Marquis or his host at the public hall, 
& messenger was sent along in hot haste to tell them it was 
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past eight o’clock, and that the audience was getting impatient. 
The messenger had some difficulty in persuading the servants 
to open the library door, but when they did so they found the 
genial host fast asleep in one armebair, and bis guest nodding 
over his notes in another! 

One more reminiscence, and I will conclude. I may state 
that the late Mr. Evelyn Asbley is my authority for this 
one. It was in the House of Commons, during the fierce 
debate which followed the Majuba Hill disaster, when Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach brought in a Motion of Censure on 
the Government for surrendering so much to the Boers. 
Mr. Evelyn Ashley, who was then Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies in Mr. Gladstone’s Administration, was put up to 
reply for the Government, which he did in as whole-hearted 
and effective a manner as he could in the circumstances. 
Lord Hartington was sitting on the Front Bench, with his 
hat down on the bridge of his nose, and Mr. Ashley thought 
he was asleep. But no; Lord Hartington was listening all 
the time, for when the speech was ended, he turned round and 
said to the Under-Secretary: “ Well done, Ashley; I never 
knew there was so much to be said for us before.” The words 
were not only characteristic, but they threw a strong side- 
light upon the late Duke’s view of the Mujuba surrender. 
—I am, Sir, &c., J. C. H. 





A NATIONAL GUARD. 
[To tue Epiror or tue “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—Large numbers of Englishmen must have read with 
approval your proposals for “ County Guards” in a recent 
issue of the Spectator. 1 have for some time past been 
working with others to organise ex- Volunteers into a Reserve 
for the new Territorial Army. Hundreds of ex-Volunteers 
enrolled themselves during the South African War at my 
instance. I see in Wednesday's Morning Post it is estimated 
that ex-Volunteers capable of bearing arms amount to 
about a million, and to these you must add men who have 
belonged to the Army Reserve, and Militia and Yeomanry. 
For the moment we want a Central Committee and County 
Committees in order to develop as far as possible a uniform 
scheme. For the present the new County Associations will 
be worried by the commanding officers of the Territorial 
Army, by General officers of military districts, and, worse than 
all, by the War Office; but in a few years’ time the County 
Associations should take over the “ County Guards.” I may 
add that I am continually receiving support from ex- Volunteers 
while enrolling themselves. I shall only be too pleased to give 
full particulars as to the scheme to those who will write to 
me. I trust that you, Mr. Editor, will join the Central 
Provisional Committee with a view to forcing this big 
question upon public attention. May I add that a number 
of ex-Volunteers are willing to put in a limited amount of 
musketry and drill? These will constitute Reserve A of the 
National Guard, and Reserve B will consist of those who 
cannot put in drill or rifle practice, but who will parade once 
a year, as part of the “ County Guard.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
CHARLES Forp, V.D., Lieut.-Colonel. 

P.S.—Ex-Volunteer officers and others willing to join a 
Provisional Committee to organise a Reserve of ex- Volunteers 
for the new Territorial Army are invited to write to 
“ Adjutant,” care of Colonel Ford, Outer Temple, Strand, W.C. 


[ We feel that the “trained men” at present attached to no 
organisation will not be effectively organised except through 
the County Associations. At the same time, we recognise the 
great difficulty of the Associations taking up such work till 
they have been at least a year in office. That being so, we see 
no harm, but rather good, in the proposal to form a pro- 
visional central organisation made by Colonel Ford. It 
should be made clear, however, that the new central body will 
hand over the men on its registers to the County Associations 
as soon as those bodies ure ready to undertake the work of 
forming “ County Guards.”—Ep. Spectator.) 





EPITAPHS WRITTEN BY POETS ON THEMSELVES. 
[To tur Eprrorn or tar “Srecraror.” ) 

S1r,—Your correspondent Mr. G. C. Macaulay's letter re 

poets’ epitaphs in last week's Spectator recalls another. 

Scarron, the first husband of Madame de Maintenon, was a 

terrible sufferer from some spinal complaint. It is said that 

he bad to undergo many operations until he became insensible 
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from the agony. The epitaph, which was found in his desk 
after his death, when translated runs as follows :— 
“No foolish envy waste on him 

Who sleeps this stone beneath, 

Death’s pangs he felt a hundred times 

Ere yet he suffered death. 

Oh stranger, let no footstep rude 

The sacred silence break ; 

*Tis the first night poor Scarron sleeps 

Tread lightly lest he wake.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hyde Court, Chalford, near Stroud, Glos. 


H. B. Beate. 


[To Tage EviTror OF THB “SPRKcTATOR.”] 
S1r,—In the Spectator of March 28th Mr. Macaulay gives the 
epitaph composed by Ariosto for himself. It is a curious 
circumstance that when Pope prepared his own epitaph he 
directly imitated these poor verses of Ariosto. The lines are, 
perhaps, not very well known :— 
“ Under this Marble, or under this Sill, 

Or under this Turf, or e’en what they will ; 

Whatever an Heir, or a Friend in his stead, 

Or any good creature shall lay o’er my head, 

Lies one who ne’er cared, and still cares not a pin 

What they said, or may say of the mortal within ; 

But, who living and dying, serene still and free, 

Trusts in God, that as well as he was, he shall be.” 
These lines were actually inscribed on the monument in 
Twickenham Church erected to the poet’s memory seventeen 
years after his death. Warburton was the sinner who did it. 
Dr. Jobnson’s criticism on the epitaph is too characteristic to 
be omitted :— 

“In his [Pope’s] last epitaph on himself, in which he attempts 
to be jocular upon one of the few things that make wise men 
serious, he confounds the living man with the dead :— 

Under this stone or under this sill 

Or under this turf, &. 
When a man is once buried, the question under what he is buried 
is easily decided. He forgot that though he wrote the epitaph in 
a state of uncertainty, yet it could not be laid over him till his 
grave was made. Such is the folly of wit when it is ill employed. 
The world has but little new; even this wretchedness seems to 
have been borrowed from the following tuneless lines: [here he 
quotes eleven of Ariosto’s lines}. Surely Ariosto did not venture 
to expect that his trifle would have ever had such an illustrious 
imitator.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
Weybridge. 


R. G. THomson. 





SQUIRRELS AND HEDGEHOGS. 
[To tue Epiror or THe “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—I was much obliged by your insertion on March 21st of 
my letter on squirrels, as I was hopeful it would be interesting 
to many of your readers. In watching the movements of 
squirrels I have not been able to form a definite opinion as to 
their arrival or departure from my lawn and policy. The simple 
question which puzzles me is, Do squirrels hibernate? I am 
not able to say whether squirrels come from the East, West, 
South, or North, and I reside well up amid the Forfarshire 
hills; nor has any of my friends noticed arrivals such as one 
sees in the cases of magpies, the cuckoo, the heron, the 
starling, the owl, and the lapwing. I know what a hedgehog 
does when he hibernates. He very carefully selects an 
old tree which has been cut down, and whose root has 
rotted during many years of exposure and decay. Then he 
gathers a large quantity of weathered leaves, which he deposits 
in the root. Afterwards he makes his bed carefully down to 
the bottom, and pulls the crisp leaves over him, just as an 
Trishman going to bed in an Edinburgh hotel in Princes 
Street would do under heavy Scotch blankets, which are full 
of heat and provoke pleasant dreams. If you watch carefully, 
you will find that the whole chiteau of the hedgehog is undis- 
turbed from the end of November till the beginning of April, 
when he cautiously emerges from his lounge and struts about, 
becoming at once the thief and policeman of partridge and 
pheasant nests and eggs. The hedgehog thereafter becomes 
an outcast, and keepers, eldest sons, the gardener, the clergy- 
men, the young ladies, and the Peer of the realm cannot avoid 
loathing him; and the wonder is that he leaves behind him 
any progeny to mourn his demise! The other day I came 
upon a hedgehog who had made an attempt to get into 
my garden in quest of potatoes and an old beehive. He had 
pushed half through the iron rails of the gate, and there the 
poor creature stuck, doomed to a cruel death by starvation, 








the impossibility of saving him arising from his quills 
pointing the adverse way, and the only seeming solution 
was to smash the gate or order his execution there and then. 
This was the seeming resource after debating the crux by a 
house jury in the library, of which jury my wife, the girls, 
und my sons, including the doctor, who had stayed for 
lunch, were the Court. The only objector was my daughter, 
Elizabeth Mary, who was hugging her Pomeranian and 
shedding tears, and who made an earnest appeal to the 
doctor. But he bad, alas! no remedy to suggest; and, indeed, 
sooth to say, this was the first time in his professional 
experience that he had been called upon to feel the pulse of 
a hedgehog, or had failed to diagnose and prescribe for an 
urgent and needed remedy. The other question still remaing 
—Do squirrels hibernate ?—and I hope some of your scientific 
readers may answer the question.—I enclose my card, and 
I am, Sir, &c., V.D. er J.P. 





THE MENACE OF SOCIALISM. 

(To tue Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Srr,—The recent endorsement at Hull by the Labour Party of g 
Socialist policy has done much to emphasise the new danger with 
which the country is threatened. The advocates of confiscation 
and spoliation have taken an important step in advance, and an 
effort is being made to utilise the Trade-Union organisations jp 
furtherance of Socialist aims. 

Individual enterprise, with all that it means for the continned 
industrial supremacy of an Empire whose prosperity rests upon 
its manufacturing and mercantile ability.to find foreign markets 
for its products, is confronted with a danger which only the most 
strenuous efforts can avert. Success depends upon the education 
of public opinion as to the real aims of Socialism. It theréfore 
behoves all who value our national institutions, who believe in 
individual enterprise, and who have anything to lose, to support 
the action which is now being taken to oppose a Socialist policy 
which involves public plunder and the loss of individual liberty. 

The Industrial Freedom League has for several years been 
actively engaged by means of addresses, by the circulation of 
literature, and by the dissemination of facts and figures in draw- 
ing public attention to the economic evils of municipal Socialism. 
The scope of its work has been greatly enlarged by the progress 
of Collectivism. As a non-party organisation it affords a rallying- 
ground for individualists of every shade of political thought. 

We accordingly appeal to all those who are in sympathy with 
the objects of the League to give it their support, either by 
becoming members, or by contributing to its funds, in order that 
its campaign against Socialism may be continued with the vigour 
which the seriousness of the situation demands. The secretary 
at the address given below will be glad to give every information 
to those desirous of co-operating in the work of the League. 
—We are, Sir, &c., LamineaTon, President. 

Avesury, Vice-President. 
CHARLES CHARLETON, for the Council. 


Industrial Freedom League (P. 8. Bridgeford, 
Secretary), 124 Palace Chambers, Westminster. 








THE PROBLEMS AND PERILS OF SOCIALISM. 
LETTERS TO A WoRKING MAN. 


XIV.—WHAT IS VALUE? 

Dear Mr. . 

1 hope when thinking about Socialism and discussing 
it with your friends that you will never let yourself be 
frightened or put off by the technical language of political 
economy, or be driven from what seems to you a sound 
view because this or that great name is brought up against 
you and you are told that what seems to you common- 
sense is contrary to Mr. So-and-so’s theory or statement. 
Political economy or Economics is the science of exchange, 
and though the tree may be very complicated at the top, 
with an enormous number of interlacing branches, it has 
only one stem, and that is the true and just definition of 
value, or rather exchange value. I say “exchange value” 
instead of simply “ value” to prevent confusion. People are 
apt to use “value” as if it were the same as “ usefulness.” 
Exchange value means not only usefulness, but the quality 
of being exchangeable—the quality which makes people 
willing to give something in exchange for an object. If men 
would only keep a clear understanding in their minds of what 
exchange value is, and how it arises, they would find economics 
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very greatly simplified, and we should see very many para- 
doxes and false theories now flourishing wither away. People 
sometimes talk as if exchange value can belong to a thing 
because it has had labour expended on it, or, as they put it, that 
labour is the sole cause of value, and therefore of wealth. It is, 
indeed, on the assertion that the sole cause of value is labour 
that the whole of modern Socialism was built up by Marx. 

Though I believe some of the modern Socialists declare that 

they do not hold with the Marxian definition of value in this 

ubsolute form, they in fact still base all their theories upon it. 

A moment's thought will show how untrue is this definition. 

Suppose you take a hard and ugly block of stone and hire 
two or three men to carve it and bore holes through it in 
various ways. Next, suppose that these men bew it and 
hack it so much that it ceases to have any strength as a 
block of stone, while at the same time, as might easily be 
the case, acquiring no artistic beauty whatever. Some £20 or 
£30 worth of labour might have been put into the stone, 
and yet it would have no exchange value whatever, but might 
very well be worthless except as broken stone. Clearly bere 
labour would not have been the source of value. 

It is also not possible to say that a thing has value because 
it has utility,—because, that is, people want it. Sea-water has 
utility, for it can be made into salt, and it is therefore in 
demand, and yet on the seashore, where any amount of it can 
be obtained, it bas no exchange value. 

What is wanted to give exchange value to an article is the 
presence of two things,—demand and the limitation of supply, 
or, in other words, demand and a certain amount of scarcity. 
These two requisites are like the two poles in electricity. 
When they are brought together, but only then, the electric 
spark of exchange value is produced. Test this rule in 
any case you like, and you will find that it is always 
true. There is always a demand for drinking-water among 
human beings. But it has no exchange value unless 
there is a limitation in the supply,—that is, scarcity. Men 
will pay nothing for water if they are living on the 
shores of a lake, and can get it with perfect ease. When, 
however, they are away from the shores of the lake, and 
the water has to be brought to them in pipes,—ie., 
when it has become limited in supply—it has an exchange 
value, and men will give other things for it. The same may 
be said of fresh air. Here you see that demand alone—every- 
body demands air and water—does not give exchange value. 
In the same way, limitation of supply—mere scarcity—will 

not give exchange value alone. There are a certain number, 
though a very small number, of pebbles on the seashore of an 
ounce in weight,—in other words, there is a limitation of supply 
in the matter of pebbles of an ounce in weight. Since, how- 
ever, there is no demand for them, their scarcity alone does not 
give them value. Suppose, however, that for some reason or 
other aman were to offer a shilling for every pebble weighing 
an ounce. Then at once such pebbles would have an exchange 
value, because the two things would have come together,— 
demand and limitation of supply. 

Perhaps the clearest way to put the matter isthis. Demand 
is the first essential for value, because unless somebody wants 
a thing nobody is going to offer anything in exchange for it. 
The next essential is that it shall be limited in supply, because, 
again, nobody is going to give anything in exchange for 
something which, owing to the fact that it is unlimited in 
supply, he can get for himself for nothing. 

But value varies very greatly in degree according to the 
proportion between demand and supply. The price, that is, 
is constantly changing. Here the old rhyme will help us :— 

“The real worth of anything 
Is just as much as it will bring.” 
You cannot get beyond that piece of ancient wisdom as 
to the determination of value. The degree of value or 
price of a particular object can only be ascertained 
by finding out what people will give for it. Their con- 
duct here is governed by the proportion between demand 
and supply. Let me say again that if you keep this 
simple theory of value clear in your mind, you will find 
it a sure guide through the labyrinth of political economy. 
Whenever you find a theory ptopounded by an economist, no 
matter how distinguished, which contradicts these plain facts 
as to exchange value, you may be sure it is wrong. 
Yours very sincerely, 


POE 


Brecavst I cannot share your 
creed 
You doubt my heart, insult my 
reason ; 
With “ blindness,” “levity,” and 
“ greed ” 
In turn your eloquence you 
season, 


The maxims of your fervid school 
Don’t err from over-toleration ; 
He must be either knave or fool 
Who will not let you save the 
nation. 


You tell us how the poor are 
ground 

In factories 

sweaters; 


and dens of 


How we and they alike are bound 
In iron or in golden fetters. 


You marvel that we hug our 
chains ; 
You taunt us with our meek 
enduring 
Of evils that your wiser brains 
Alone possess theart of curing. 


You think, forsooth, we have 
not felt 
That cloud of human care and 
sorrow, 
Because we fear it will not melt 
Before your magic wand to- 
morrow. 


Your passionate exordium spare, 
And spare us, too, your pero- 
ration ; 
The argument is rather bare 
When only rich in declama- 
tion. 


Have you discovered, you alone ! 
The squalid village, sordid 


city ? 
We too—our hearts are not of 
stone— 
Possess some rudiments of 
pity. 


’Tis just because we so deplore 

The ills of poverty and famine, 

That, lest you aggravate them 
more, 

Your panacea we cross-ex- 
amine, 


My doctor, say, for my disease 

Prescribes but exercise and 
tonic. 

You scoff at remedies like these : 

“ Mere palliatives to make it 
chronic!” 


No! I must stand upon my head 

To keep the gout from upwards 
rising, 

And swallow the East-wind for 

bread— 

It’s lighter and more appetising. 


I hint that what you recommend 

May be too thin for my diges- 
tion ; 

The one reply you condescend : 

“What folly thus to beg the 
question !” 


3ut when I learn that first on me 
You try this regimen and diet, 

“Ah! not in meo corpore,” 

Lery, “ experimentum fiat.” 


When we object, that you refrain 

From practising what you’ve 
expounded, 

You answer : “ Socialism is vain 





J. Sr. L. S. 


By private enterprise sur- 


TRY. 





TO A SOCIALIST FRIEND. 


But, if we give you larger rope, 
Are you not in the same con- 


dition ? 
Collectivism here must cope 
With ruthless world-wide 


competition. 


If labour still must buy our 
wheat, 
Where is your paradise of 
workers ? 
If, making less, we’ ve less to eat, 
The poor go hungry through 
the shirkers. 


But my dilemma you decline; 
Base bonds of foreign trade 
you sever ; 
"Neath figless tree and grape- 
less vine 
You feed upon yourselves for 
ever. 


Yet, wherefore need I criticise 
Each detail of your dream 
fantastic ? 
Much deeper down the problem 
lies : 
How far 
plastic ? 


is human nature 


That it may change I do not 
doubt, 
Since other times have other 
fashions ; 
But you are reckoning without 
The primary instincts and 
passions. 


For man, that perverse, curious 
beast, 
The product of a thousand 
ages, 
With freedom’s sauce the sparest 
feast 
Prefers to well-provided cages. 


When each has got his task 
assigned 
By the elect who give the orders, 
A “Merrie England” we shall 
find 
Of convicts and of prison- 
warders ! 


You tell me I mistake your plan ; 
The force behind it is religious ; 
The sense of brotherhood in man 
Will sanctify that change pro- 
digious. 
Ah, friend! 
dispute 
Religion’s power to make and 
mould us; 
To sweeten earth ; our life trans- 
mute ; 


I know the half has not been 
told us. 


Think not that I 


But, as experience oft has taught 

Religion thrives not on com- 

pulsion ; 
Enforced 

brought 

Its after-crop of mad revulsion. 


conversion ever 


A hundred years ago in France, 

When men by law were made 
fraternal, 

There followed what a furies- 
dance 

Of horror and of hate infer- 
nal! 


In every Kingdom of the Saints 

Power falls to hypocrites and 
toadies ; 

The weak bear all the 

restraints, 


harsh 





rounded.” 


But quis custodiet custodes ? 
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Although we do not underrate 


Though when a scheme is 
The boon of governmental 


proved absurd, 


We are not bound to show a science, 
better, The master-builders of our fate 
Yet I will add one other Are character and _self- 
word reliance. 
By way of postscript to my| The State were but an empty 
letter. shell 
Without them, undermined 


Our policy of laissez-faire, 
Abhorred of all your tribe 
and faction, 
It is no gospel of despair, 
But faith in liberty of action. 


and hollow ; 
Where these are present all is 
well 
In God’s good time the rest 
shall follow. 


R. H. Law. 











BOOKS. 


————__>_——_ 
SHAKESPEARIANA.* 


Amonc the most interesting of recent Shakespearean publica- 
tions is the series of reprints which Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus are now issuing under the title of “ The Shakespeare 
Library,” with Professor Gollancz as its general editor. The 
library is to include, besides a new edition of the plays with the 
original spelling reproduced—the first volume of which is 
noticed in our “Books of the Week” column—a series of 
volumes illustrating the life and literature of England at the 
close of the sixteenth century, and among these many of the 
works which formed the sources of Shakespeare’s dramas will 
find a place. The latter series will be particularly valuable, for 
it will bring within the reach of all who are interested in the 
history of our literature a number of rare books which have 
hitherto been almost inaccessible to the general reader; und 
the volumes already published show that both in scholarship 
and outward form these excellent reprints leave nothing to 
be desired. In their treatment of the points of comparison 
between Shakespeare and his predecessors the editors are 
always illuminating and precise, so that it is possible in every 
case to follow easily the line of Shakespeare's indebtedness, 
and to appreciate at once how much, and how little, he 
owed to the work of others. The reader is thus enabled to 
come a step nearer to the inmost chamber of Shakespeare’s 
art. Wecan catch a glimpse of him, through the keyhole as 
it were, at work in his library with his Holinshed or his 
Plutarch, or turning over the leaves of Greene’s romance of 
Pandosto, or Brooke’s poem of Romeus and Juliet. We can 
even detect him marking down his favourite passages, and 
underlining this or that significant point, and we can watch him 
starting off, at some obscure sentence, into a long reverie of 
wonderful imaginations and beautiful romance. The occupa- 
tion is entertaining, and even instructive; but it is a little 
tantalising too. We seem to have come nearer only to be 
further off than ever, and, like children when the conjurer 
shows them “ bow the trick is done,” the more we see the less 
we understand. Let us take, for instance, the following 
passage in Greene’s Pandosto, and observe how Shakespeare 
treated it :— 

“And yet Dorastus shame not at thy shepherd’s weed: the 
heavenly gods have sometimes earthly thoughts: Neptune 
became a ram, Jupiter a bull, Apolloa shepherd: they gods, and 
yet in love; and thou a man appointed to love.” 

Thus the disguised Prince soliloquises in the euphuistic 
strain of Greene's day. Sbakespeure’s Florizel addresses 
Perdita in almost the same words; the changes are very 
slight, and yet the result is that a frigid rhetorical exercise 
bas been replaced by the authentic music of passion and 
poetry :— 
“The gods themselves, 

Humbling their deities to love, have taken 

The shapes of beasts upon them: Jupiter 

Became a bull, and bellowed; the green Neptune 

A ram, and bleated; and the fire-robed god, 

Golden Apollo, a poor humble swain, 

As I seem now.” 








* (1) Shakespeare's Holinshed: the Chronicle and the Historical Plays Com- 
by W. G. Boswell-Stone. 10s. 6d. net.)—Greene’s “* Pandosto; or, 
Dorastus and Fawnia”: being the Original of Shakespeare's ** Winter's Tale.” 
Newly Edited by P.G. Thomas. (2s. 6d. net.}— Brooke's ‘* Romeus and Juliet * 
beg the Original of Shakespeare's ** Romeo and Juliet.” Newly Edited by J. J. 
upro. [2s. 6d. net.) ‘‘ The Shakespeare Library.” London: Chatto and 
Windus.——(2) Four Quarto Editions of Plays by Shakespeare, the Property of 
the Trustees and Guardians of Shakespeare's Birthplace. Described by Siduey 
Lee, LL.D., D.Litt. With 5 Dlustratious in Facsimile. Stratford-upon-Avon. 
(6d. net ; post-free, 74d. | 








How has the transformation been effected? What was it that 
suggested to Shakespeare that exquisite “As I seem now”? 
After all our prying, the qualities of his art remain ag 
mysterious as those of the magic ring in the Arabian 
romances, which in the twinkling of an eye made beautify) 
everything it touched. 

For purposes of comparison, perhaps the most interesting 
of these volumes is Brooke's Romeus and Juliet, a long poem 
in rhymed alexandrines, first published in 1562. In the case 
of Greene’s Pandosto, Shakespeare, though he made use of 
the outline of the plot and of a few detached phrases which 
struck his fancy, treated his predecessor's work chiefly as 4 
point of departure from which to strike out into his own airy 
region of romantic imagination. Those marvellous scenes of 
pastoral innocence and happiness and beauty which give to 
The Winter's Tale its central charm seem to have been evolved 
by Shakespeare out of a single sentence in Pandosto:—* He 
[Dorastus] saw Fawnia sitting all alone under the side of a 
hill, making a garland of such homely flowers as the fields 
did afford.” But the originalities of Shakespeare's latest 
dramatic style were far from his mind when he wrote his 
early tragedy of Romeo and Juliet, which follows very 
closely indeed the developments and incidents of Brooke's 
narrative. So far as the conduct of the play is concerned, 
Shakespeare’s principal innovation is the introduction of 
Mercutio, whose character was doubtless suggested by Brooke's 
couplet— 

“ A courtier that each where was highly held in price, 

For he was courteous of his speech, and pleasant of device ”— 
though, as Mr. Munro tells us, there is some reason to 
suppose that the réle originated in an earlier version of the 
story with which we are not acquainted. But the real force of 
Shakespeare’s transmuting genius is to be found, not in the 
construction, but in the spirit of his drama; and here, of 
course, it is impossible to exaggerate the completeness of the 
change. Shakespeare, to use Mr. Munro’s phrase, “ vitalised 
Brooke's work.” He gilded the pale streams of the earlier 
poet’s versification with his own “heavenly alchemy”; he 
converted a conventional narrative, which hardly ever rises 
above the level of mediocrity, and not seldom sinks below it, 
into the thing we know,—the immortal tragedy of swift and 
palpitating beauty which is Romeo and Juliet. 

If we were asked to say which of Shakespeare's qualities 
strikes us most forcibly after such a comparison as this, we 
should be inclined to reply that it is neither his power over 
language nor his intellectual force. In both those respects, 
indeed, he is so immeasurably superior to a versifier of 
Brooke’s calibre that there is really no room for comparison 
at all. In reading Brooke’s poem one is no more struck by 
Shakespeare’s greater mental profundity and command of 
words than one is by the greater heat and brilliance of the 
sun when one looks atacandle. It is merely as a storyteller 
that Brooke claims our attention, and in the light of his work 
it is as a storyteller that Shakespeare is most conspicuously 
triumphant. Not only is Shakespeare's narrative more con- 
densed and rapid; his whole conception of it is characterised 
by an intensity of imaginative vision which is never approached 
by his predecessor. Brooke tells his story as if he were 
repeating it from some one else—as indeed he was—as if, 
in fact, it were a story and nothing more; while Shakespeare, 
seizing upon the dead bones of the old narrative, has 
clothed them with a fiery reality, and performed an 
act of creation. He conceived his imaginations with 
the definition and the force of actuality. Verona was 
present to him in all her passion and her beauty, and he was 
aware, as if he were among them, of the scents and the colours 
of an Italian night. Thus his play, steeped in that glowing 
atmosphere, comes to us like “a beaker full of the warm 
South,” and there is something intoxicating in its pages. 
Poor Brooke at the height of his argument is always ready 
to wander off into vague disquisitions and moralisings. These 
are Romeus’s first words to Juliet when she speaks to him 
from the balcony :— 

“ Fair lady mine, dame Juliet, my life, quod he, 

Even from my birth committed was to fatal sisters three. 

They may in spite of foes draw forth my lively thread; 

And they also, whoso saith nay, asunder may it shred.” 
This is the voice of a rhetorician, not of a lover, and it was in 
reply to no such utterance as this that Shakespeare's Juliet 


leant down from her balcony with— 
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“ My ears have not yet drunk a hundred words 
Of thy tongue’s uttering, yet I know the sound,” 
When Romeus is about to kill himself he addresses the body 
of Juliet with a set of verbal conceits :— 


“0 Juliet, of whom the world unworthy was, ' 
From which, for world’s unworthiness thy worthy ghost did 


pass ...-+ 
Brooke could never have written that if he had clearly 
imagined the situation of his hero; though, no doubt, what- 
ever he had imagined, he could never have written this :— 

“O my love! my wife! 

Death, that hath sucked the honey of thy breath, 

Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty : 

Thou art not conquered; beauty’s ensign yet 

Is crimson in thy lips and in thy cheeks, 

And death’s pale flag is not advanced there.” 
But to prolong such comparisons would be cruel, and it is 
more interesting to turn to an instance in which Shakespeare 
himself fails to make the most of the imaginative capabilities 
of a scene, and thus not only does not surpass, but actually 
falls below, his original. The passage occurs in Richard IIL, 
which is modelled throughout closely upon Holinshed’s 
history. Richard, determined to ruin Hastings, accuses the 
Queen and Shore’s wife of witchcraft, and asks him what 
punishment they deserve. “ Certainly, my lord,” was Hastings'’s 
reply, according to Holinshed, “if they have so heinously 
done, they be worthy heinous punishment.” And the 
chronicler proceeds as follows :— 

“*What,’ quoth the protector, ‘thou servest me, I ween, with 
“ifs” and “ands”: I tell thee they have so done, and that I will 
make good on thy body, traitor!’ and therewith, as in a great 
anger, he clapped his fist upon the board a great rap. At which 
token one cried ‘Treason!’ without the chamber. Therewith a 
door clapped and in come there rushing men in harness, as many 
as the chamber might hold. And anon the protector said to the 
lord Hastings: ‘I arrest thee, traitor!’ ‘What, me, my lord?’ 
quoth he. ‘ Yea, thee, traitor!’ quoth the protector.” 

This vivid scene, with its exciting finish—the sudden inrush 
of the armed men, and the quick and violent interchange of 
words between Gloucester and Hastings—is reduced by Shake- 
speare to a few lines of ineffective rant :— 
“Tellest thou me of ‘ifs’? Thou art a traitor: 

Off with his head! Now, by St. Paul, I swear 

I will not dine until I see the same. 

Lovel and Ratcliff, look that it be done : 

The rest that love me, rise and follow me.” 
But Richard ITI. was an early and immature work, and there 
is abundance of evidence that Shakespeare could make every 
whit as good a use of Holinshed's Chronicle as of Brooke's 
Romeus and Juliet. The admirable volume, prepared by the 
late Mr, Boswell-Stone, in which the relevant portions from 
Holinshed are collected, together with the necessary references 
to the passages in the historical plays for which they form 
the foundation, is a remarkable witness to the transforming 
power of Shakespeare. Perhaps the best example of all 
occurs in Henry V., where the King’s magnificent and stirring 
speech before the battle of Agincourt sprang into being from 
this hint in Holinshed:—* The day following was the five and 
twentieth of October in the year 1415; being then Friday, 
and the feast of Crispin and Crispianus: a day fair and 
fortunate to the English, but most sorrowful and unlucky to 
the French.” Shakespeare, with the eye of a master, seized 
upon this reference to the feast of Crispian, and wove around 
it what is perhaps the most splendid piece of patriotic poetry 
in the English language. 

It is pleasant to know that while such publications as these 
are spreading a fuller knowledge of our great poet and his 
times through a wide circle of readers, the public recognition 
of the debt we owe him is finding appropriate expression in 
the formation of a library of rare and valuable books in the 
place of his birth at Stratford-upon-Avon. Mr. Sidney Lee’s 
account of the quarto editions of The Merchant of Venice, A 
Midsummer Night's Dream, King Lear, and The Merry Wives 
of Windsor, which have lately been added by the Trustees to 
the Birthplace Library, is well worth the attention of Shake- 
speare worshippers, containing, as it does, besides a full 
description of the newly acquired books, with reproductions 
of their delightful title-pages, a mass of erudition such as Mr. 
Lee alone could supply. The pamphlet is especially interesting 
on account of the apergu which it affords of a class of men 
whose conditions and history have been strangely neglected 
by modern antiquarians,—the printers and booksellers of 
Shakespeare's age. 





A SOVEREIGN PEOPLE.* 


Mr. Henry Demarest LLOYD was an American, and an 
advanced reformer with a Socialistic bias, who had collected 
the material for a work on Switzerland when he died. He 
had already written on the experimental legislation of New 
Zealand, and everything he wrote showed him to be a man of 
earnest thought, with a happy knack of expressing himself 
neatly and graphically. His rough notes on Switzerland have 
been expanded into this book by Mr. J. A. Hobson. It had 
been Mr. Lloyd’s intention to call his book “The Sovereign 
People,” no doubt borrowing the phrase from Freeman, who 
applied it to the Swiss. At all events, what he meant his 
work to convey was that under Swiss institutions the people 
really are the direct rulers, and that the same thing cannot 
be said of nations which have representative rule, like the 
United States, France, and Britain. With the aspirations 
which Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Hobson make the Swiss models 
serve we have little common ground, and we would go further 
and say that Mr. Hobson’s frame of mind provokes us to 
think that we and he could never agree in this world. 
Towards the end of the book he writes: “Happy Switzer- 
land! It has no coast, no navy, no colonies, no empire, no 
masses, no new wealth and very little old wealth, no trusts 
and no departmental stores”; and again: “It has no policy 
of territorial expansion to waste the energy and to corrupt 
the character of its people, and no great speculative sources 
of wealth to strangle honest industry.” We ourselves 
would rather have no Empire at all than use it as an 
instrument of corruption and meanness; but to shun the 
ideal of doing great good through the possession of 
great opportunities, because thereby one may also shun all 
the temptations to corruption, is a principle of national 
monasticism which we must call odious. We object strongly 
to such sloth—for that is what Mr. Hobson’s ideal amounts 
to, though he may not think so—being paraded as the 
only way of righteousness. We note that in this book the 
Swiss Army—perhaps the most characteristic of all Swiss 
institutions—is not mentioned. We do not complain, but we 
imagine we cannot be wrong in assuming that the omission in 
a book which treats rather fully of the economics of labour is 
to be taken as an admission that the short compulsory military 
training does not affect the conditions of labour in any 
unfavourable sense worth mentioning. 

Although Mr. Hobson’s habit of mind is antipathetic to ours, 
there is much of the greatest value and importance in this 
work. In fact, we have never come across a work of its size 
on Switzerland better worth reading. It is impossible to 
examine here all the points discussed, but we naturally choose 
for mention the Referendum and the Initiative. The objec- 
tion to the Referendum in Britain lies in a belief that the 
function of choosing rightly Members of Parliament, and the 
function of discriminating between the measures passed by 
those Members, cannot be vested in the same persons. Thetwo 
functions are regarded as somehow inherently different, and 
it is held that when once the power to legislate has been put in 
the hands of the people's representative the people themselves 
cannot properly have the fruits of legislation referred back to 
them. This objection seems to us fanciful, and even sophis- 
tical. However the logic may be evaded, the argument really 
means that “trust in the people,” which is ardently professed 
by many of the objectors, is imperfect. Although most 
advanced Liberals in Britain will not look at the Referendum, 
which is the only simple and logical solution of the difficulty 
between the two Houses of Parliament, we have observed with 
pleasure that the principle is accepted by the most able 
Liberal paper, the Manchester Guardian, where Mr. Hobson 
has written in support of it. Of course, if it be argued that 
the Referendum is conservative in force, and that that is the 
real objection, there is no more to be said, except that the 
principle of democracy means nothing if it is only to be held 
just when it introduces experimental legislation: Mr. Hobson 
finds that there is a residual tendency to conservatism in the 
operation of the Swiss Referendum, and he explains that such 
as it is, it is partly due to a very human trait,—when an obscure 
person votes “ No,” he is asserting his power; but when he 
votes “ Yes,” he is only merging his opinion in that of his 
leaders. As for the criticism that the Referendum is purely 











* The Swiss Democracy: the Study of a Sovereign People, By Henry Demarest 
Lioyd, Edited by John A. Hobson, London: T. Fisher Unwin, (| 6s, net.) 
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destructive, Mr. Hobson makes the following perfectly 
satisfactory answer :— 

“But there is another explanation of the discrepancy in the 
proportion of acceptances and rejections among laws and constitu- 
tional amendments respectively. The referendum in the latter 
is obligatory, but in the former facultative. This means, of 
course, that only those laws and decrees are submitted to a 
referendum which have evoked the opposition of a substantial 
body of citizens who conceive it possible that they may win the 
majority of the electorate to their view. It is evident that this 
consideration completely disposes of the notion that the people is 
proved to be hostile to progressive legislation by the fact that 
they reject more laws than they accept. Of course they do, for 
only those laws which are likely to be rejected are put to the 
vote. In point of fact, since 1874 no less than 246 laws and 
resolutions have been passed by the Federal Assembly, all of 
which might have been put to the people, if the opposition to 
them had been strong enough to secure the qualifying number 
for the demand, and keen enough to press it to a vote. Where no 
referendum was demanded it must be assumed that the people 
silently endorsed the act of their Federal Legislature, and that 
out of the total number of 246 laws and resolutions only 19 met 
with their disapproval.” 

The “Initiative” gives the people the power to propose 
their own legislation, and thus virtually legislate over the 
heads of their representatives. It provides that any citizen 
who desires to propose a law, and can get the assent of 
enough of his fellow-citizens, can compel the Assembly to 
consider his draft, report upon it, and finally submit it to 
the Referendum. The whole nation is decreed a vast 
Legislative Assembly. On the working of the Initiative Mr. 
Hobson says :— 

“It seems unlikely that the formulated initiative, either for a 
constitutional amendment or for a law, would be put to frequent 
use, for if a ‘cause’ is strong enough to advance by this legisla- 
tive path, it is unlikely to be so destitute of friends inside the 
Assembly that it cannot obtain attention in the ordinary way.” 
We must commend the reader to the book for Mr. Hobson’s 
account of Swiss labour legislation. But we may remark in 
passing that New Zealand cannot be quoted unreservedly as 
a country where strikes are unknown. In a country where 
compulsory arbitration in labour disputes is provided 
strikes necessarily become a penal offence, and can be 
punished by fines or imprisonment. In New Zealand there 
was a strike only the other day. and at this moment the 
Blackball miners are defying the authorities, who call upon 
them to pay the fines for their offence. 

The application of Swiss examples to Britain is vitiated in 
commercial respects by the vast difference between the two 
sets of conditions. Where the Swiss nationalisation of rail- 
ways and monopolising of the spirit trade involved millions, 
the same acts in Britain would involve hundreds of millions. 
Is it pretended that the State could run the British railways, 
which notoriously do not pay high dividends, more cheaply 
than they are run by the companies? And there is the 
awkward fact that in Britain nationalisation of the railways 
would make the Government the direct employer of hundreds 
of thousands of workmen,—a consideration which alone would 
decide us against the proposal. Mr. Hobson frankly admits 
that in both railway and temperance legislation the Swiss 
voting has been largely determined by trade interests. Wine, 
beer, and cider combined to crush whisky. An apparent 
revolt against the growing evils of absinthe-drinking in the 
Vaud turns out to have been engineered by the jealous wine 
trade. The upshot of monopolising the spirit trade in 
Switzerland is simply that one private trade has been ruined 
—the distillers were bought out at a sum which does not 
pretend to have compensated them—and other private trades 
have been aided, but the total amount of drinking remains 
the same, or, rather, has slightly increased. 





PROCEDURE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.* 
Any one who attempts to deal with the procedure of the 
House of Commons must be struck with the difficulty that 
will at once present itself in the great antiquity of its forms 
and rules, and the character of the sources and authorities 
from which they must be sought. The journals of the House 
of Commons go back to the year 1547, and throughout their 
pages will be found Resolutions and decisions directed to a 
definition of procedure and the order of Parliamentary 





* The Procedure of the House of Commons: a Study of its History and Present 
Form. By Josef Redlich, With an Introduction and Supplementary Chapter 
by Sir Courtenay Ibert, K.C.S.1., Clerk of the House of Commons. 3 vols, 
London: A, Constable and Co. [£1 lls, 6d, net.] 








discussion. Many of these Resolutions, though technically 
enduring only for a Session, have been adopted by the Honse 
without any formal step as a part of its permanent procedure; 
but when it is mentioned that sixty years ago the House of 
Commons had only fourteen Standing Orders dealing with its 
conduct of public business, the difficulty of the historian of 
House of Commons’ procedure will be realised. At the present 
time the House of Commons has ninety-five Standing Orders 
dealing with public business; but no one acquainted with its 
everyday life will hesitate to say that its common law and 
tradition are at least as important as what may be called by 
analogy its statute law. To trace the historical development 
of this procedure during some six centuries, and to grasp the 
characteristics of Parliamentary government in this its native 
land, are the tasks which Dr. Redlich has set himself in his 
latest work. 

In his treatment of the development of procedure 
Dr. Redlich deals first with the period of the Estates, 
beginning with their first meetings under Henry ITI. and 
Edward IL, and continuing to the middle of the sixteenth 
century. During this period, he points out, the simultaneous 
gatherings of Barons and prelates for the purpose of a High 
Court of Justice, and of the representative knights and 
burgesses as deputies of the commonalty for the consideration 
of taxes, coalesced. A single Assembly was thus established 
constituting Parliament in its present form. Opportunities 
were afforded to the persons brought together for the purpose 
of granting taxes by the conjunction of the Royal Law 
Sittings for bringing before the Crown and its Council 
petitions for redress and assistance. These were readily 
grasped, and petitions, at first, indeed, coming principally 
from without, but gradually from the Estates as a whole, 
were laid before the King in Parliament, forming, as Stubbs 
has pointed out, the basis of conditions for money grants and 
of administrative and statutory reforms. As far back as 
the beginning of the fifteenth century the principle that 
redress of grievances should precede the grant of Supply was 
established. This period of the Estates was distinguished also 
under Henry V.and Henry VI. by the substitution of Bills, or 
drafts of the enactments that the Commons desired, for the 
older petitions or requests to the Crown. The form of a Bill 
was soon applied to accusations of high treason in the form of 
Bills of Attainder and to grants of taxes. This adoption of 
the Bill as the basis of Parliamentary procedure completed 
the edifice of Parliament as the representation of the kingdom 
by means of two corporate bodies with equal rights. 

The second period of Parliamentary development, which 
takes one to the Revolution of 1688, finds Parliament 
beginning to meet regularly, and its procedure appears on tlie 
whole on its permanent fundamental basis. The authorities 
for this period present procedure in a highly developed state, 
showing clearly that most of its fundamental elements must 
have been formed at an early date. This period witnessed 
great struggles between the Crown and the House of Commons 
over political and religious questions, with the result that the 
procedure of the House of Commons was, Dr. Redlich says, 
worked out, so to speak, as the procedure of an Opposition. 
This characteristic has never really disappeared, while the 
principle of the protection of the minority has always been 
a fundamental basis of English Parliamentary government. 
The third period which Dr. Redlich selects carries on the 
history of procedure to the time of the Reform Bill,— 
a period of conservative Parliamentary rule, and the 
golden age of the English Parliamentary system. The party 
system was by this time firmly established; but it must be 
remembered that both parties in the House of Commons 
were drawn from the same social class, and that politics 
were largely a game to be played like other games, strictly 
according to the rules, so that it is hardly surprising that 
this period records very few Procedure Orders or new maxims 
as to the conduct of business. Restrictions were indeed 
placed on the initiation of financial measures, while towards 
the end of the period notice began to be required of a 
Member's intention to make an important Motion. At the 
same time, one or two days a week were begun to be reserved 
for Government business by giving Government Orders of the 
Day precedence thereon. Such, very briefly, was the state of 
affairs which faced the new House of Commons with its 
changes in social structure and political character caused by 
Roman Catholic emancipation and the first Reform Act. 
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Almost immediately alterations in procedure were made by 
setting aside a special period at the commencement of the 
sitting for private business and petitions, and by reforming 
the procedure connected with the presentation of the latter. 
This change, however, did not suffice for long. The special 
sitting for private business and petitions was quickly aban- 
doned, while as early as 1839 debate on the presentation of 
petitions was forbidden. It is impossible to follow in detail 
the changes that have taken place until the present time. 
The growing importance and scope of Government business, 
the constantly widening circle of subjects for which the House 
of Commons asserts its responsibility, and the growing 
appetite for legislation have made demands upon the time of 
Parliament, to meet, or to endeavour to meet, which it has had 
recourse to constant alterations in its methods of business. 
Since 1832 no fewer than fifteen Select Committees have been 
appointed to consider questions of procedure, while important 
proposals have also been made to the House without a pre- 
liminary investigation by a Committee,—the changes of 1902 
affording a recent example. It must not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that the proposals of Select Committees have often been 
adopted, years after their formulation, when circumstances 
have rendered reform inevitable. For the first time the pro- 
posals of these various Committees are submitted to the 
public in a collected form. Scattered through a series of 
Blue-books are the opinions of Speakers and officials which 
were offered to the various Committees, themselves generally 
composed of Members well versed in the practice of the 
House. From these Dr. Redlich has collected the most 
important parts, and has at the same time summarised the 
proposals of the Committees, and shown how far they were 
adopted by the House, either immediately or subsequently. 
To the student of procedure this will appeal almost as strongly 
as Dr. Redlich’s historical sketch of the earlier periods. 
A chapter is devoted by Dr. Redlich to the organised 
obstruction by the Irish Home-rule Party begun by Biggar 





conclusions from his studies, and to develop a theory of 
Parliamentary action and procedure, a subject practically 
neglected in England since Bentham's time. It only remains 
to notice that a preface and a supplementary chapter have 
been supplied by Sir Courtenay Ibert, In the latter the 
changes in procedure since the publication of the German 
edition of Dr. Redlich’s book in 1905 are described, and 
accounts are given of the Committee on Procedure presided 
over by Sir Henry Fowler and the Committee on Anticipatory 
Motions. Upon the recommendations of the latter action has 
still to be taken. 





TWO POETS.* 

In no age since the Elizabethan has the writing of good 
verse been a gift so widely distributed among cultivated 
people as it is to-day. Weare the last to complain of the 
phenomenon. Before a man can write good verse he must 
have attained to a high pitch of literary training and be 
something of a master of his own speech. Just as good 
elegiacs are the proof of a certain mastery over Latin, so good 
English verses are at all events a proof of a considerable literary 
skill. But the universality of the art bas one drawback,—it 
makes it difficult to keep an alert ear for the true master. 
Where all are so accomplished the few who possess the 
something more may escape notice. The two books before 
us seem, with all their faults, to have that “something 
more.” Mr. Doughty is one of the rudest craftsmen who ever 
hammered at the English tongue. Mr. St. John Lucas often 
falls from grace out of sheer facility. Melodious lines come 
so readily to him that he is apt to think melody enough. But 
both at their best have moments when they surprise and 
delight us with something incommunicable and inimitable, 
something which makes us say spontaneously: “This is 
assuredly poetry.” And after all, however we may disguise it 
in learned words, this direct appeal is the only test. 

The author of that itinerary of genius, ZJ'ravels in Arabia 


and developed by Parnell. This policy of obstruction, which | Deserta, has brought the formless, misshapen spirit of the 


had its prototypes in the struggles over the Grand Remon- | 


strance of 1641, and the proceedings of 1771 over the publica- 
tion of Parliamentary debates, the pertimacity of which Burke 
said posterity would bless, culminated in the famous sitting 
of Monday, January 31st, 1881, which was ended at 9 o’clock 
on the following Wednesday morning only by the personal 
action of Mr. Speaker Brand. The subsequent rules of 
urgency and the introduction of the Closure are fully 
described by Dr. Redlich, as well as the changes in procedure 
of 1888. Mr. Balfour’s proposals for dealing with the 
business of Supply of Session 1896, the most important 
features of which were the allocation of a fixed number of 
days to the discussion of Supply, the distribution of such 
discussion evenly over the Session, and the automatic 
conclusion of the votes on a fixed day, and which, with a few 
modifications, were made part of the Standing Orders in 1902, 
are next dealt with, together with the whole scheme of pro- 
cedure reforms proposed by Mr. Balfour in the latter year. 
Dr. Redlich very usefully reproduces the original proposals of 
Mr. Balfour’s scheme, and shows how far they were accepted, 
modified, or not persisted in. 

In addition to dealing with the history of procedure, Dr. 
Redlich describes the proceedings of the House of Commons 
and the forms of Parliamentary work as they exist to-day in 
considerable detail, appending to each division of his subject 
historical notes of great value. He is much to be congratulated 
that in dealing with so technical a subject he should have 
attained such a high standard of accuracy and provided such 
an interesting study. He traces the history of the Speaker- 
ship, for instance, from the early days when the President of 
the Lower House was a Court official dependent upon the 
Crown, and shows how his office has become “a synonym for 
dignity and impartiality all over the Anglo-Saxon world.” 
Another chapter of practical importance at the present time is 
that dealing with Committees, and it is not a little interesting 
to notice the extent to which the recent increase in the number 
of Standing Committees and the extension of their operations 
have been anticipated in the proposals of reformers in the 
past. The chapters relating to financial procedure include a 
discussion of fundamental principles as well as the proceedings 
of the Committees of Supply and Ways and Means, and a 
description of the “ Budget.” The concluding task that Dr. 
Redlich has set himself is to endeavour to draw some general 





desert into his work. He sings of man’s first disobedience in 
a style compounded of a Norse saga and a Bedawin lay, with 
a memory somewhere of the great hymns of the early Church. 
His landscape is mainly outside the world, in Harisuth, the 
Land of the Lord’s Curse, or in some strange Valley of Vision 
which is neither earth nor chaos. His figures are Eve and 
Adam—fallen from immortality, but as yet scarcely haman— 
and a concourse of Archangels, Winds, Hours, and Days. 
The stage directions are of this pattern :—‘ Swart night 
Hours, cloudy winged Creatures, enter from above, and tliese 
slowly hover forth: then the morrow cometh, and the white 
day-Hours go by, till afternoon.” In the opening Adam is 
revealed in a waste land, blinded, famished, and alone, for 
when he and Eve had been cast out of Paradise they had 
fallen in different regions. The angel Ezriel appears and 
shows him Eve, who, as sick and weary as himself, has ap- 
proached “on a tall camel.” In the morning an angel’s voice 
proclaims that the years of Adam’s punishment are ended, 
and the two are led into a Valley of Rest, where they wash in 
a healing spring and regain sight and health. In a beautiful 
passage Adam tells of the old life in Eden, while Eve sits 
plaiting sandals for his feet. But the Valley of Rest is cut 
off by a great waste from the earth which is their heritage, 
and at the angel’s bidding the two set out to cross the desert. 
Then follows a wonderful saga of toil. Beaten on by sun and 
wind, bruised, wounded, bearing alternately each other's 
weight, they stagger across the waste, still haunted by 
memories of the heavenly gardens they had lost. At last 
they reach the barrier ridge of the Valley of Vision, and see 
before them the gates of earth. With the promise of the 
Lord before them, they enter on their inheritance. A 
succession of pictures shows the first man labouring in the 
fields and building rude shelters, gazing at the sea, marvelling 
ut the way of the seasons, while Eve has become a housewife, 
and makes clothing of skins and rules the simple order of 
their home. It is a strange, fascinating, and indescribable 
world,—earth before humanity cast its spell over it, humanity 
not yet wedded to earth. The consummation is reached 
when the first fire crackles the floor of the cave, 
and the first children crowd round Eve’s knees. The last 
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scene is typical of Mr. Doughty’s art. The little group are 
safe indoors and outside is the noise of tempest. Eve, remem- 
bering the Land of the Lord’s Curse, shivers, but Adam con- 
soles her. This is no awful blast from the outer darkness, but 
the kindly storms of winter, out of which will come increase 
and fruitfulness to earth. Mr. Doughty has fashioned his 
“ Judaeo-Arabian legend” into a poem whose quality is un- 
deniable, and yet hard to define. It has no felicities to quote. 
It is simple to rudeness, and so elemental as to be now and 
then almost too grotesque for art. Its spacious imaginings 
move ina world as austere in its lines as the desert itself. 
But like the desert they have grandeur, and at rare intervals 
a green oasis. In the latter scenes, especially, there come 
passages of a simple human beauty, like herbage round a 
spring ina bare land. We had expected magnificence from 
Mr. Doughty, but we do not know whether his moments of 
tenderness are not more impressive than his heroics. He has 
written a noble poem which will be welcomed by all who are 
worthy of an art that makes no concessions to popularity. 
Mr. St. John Lucas makes concessions, but rarely with 
offence. His cardinal merit is his complete sincerity. It is 
his fortune to be young, but to have lived long enough to see 
the first rapture of youth die. He has memories behind him, 
as well as a wide outlook in front. He is scrupulously honest 
with bimself, and in this book of New Poems, while many of 
the pieces are intimate and personal, there is no hint any- 
where of a literary pose. He never forces himself to be 
robustious or to be melancholy for the sake of art. This 
sincerity would be only a negative merit—for many a plain 
man is sincere and yet no poet—but Mr. Lucas has also no 
common imaginative force, and a broad sympathy which 
ranges with ease over most phases of life. Few men have 
sung more heartily of the joys of the open road, but he 
escapes the obtuseness and banality into which the robust 
singer is apt to fall. Take, for example, his “ Ballad of the 
Ridgeway,” a splendid morning song of youth and travel; 
or his version of the tale of Sir Ysumbras of the Ford, which 
has the true ecstasy of romance; or, best of all, his “Ship of 
Fools,” which we would rank high among modern chants of 
adventure,—a poem which will be familiar to readers of the 
Spectator, since it first appeared in our columns :— 
“The worn ship reels, but still unfurled 
Our tattered ensign flouts the skies ; 
And doomed to watch a prudent world 
Of little men grown mean and wise, 
The old sea laughs for joy to find 
One purple folly left to her, 
When glimmers down the riotous wind 
The flag of the adventurer! 


O watchman leaning from the mast, 

What of the night? The shadows flee ; 

The stars grow pale, the storm is past ; 

The blood-red sunrise stains the sea. 

At length, at length, O steadfast wills, 

Luck takes the tiller and foul tides turn ; 

Superb amid majestic hills 

The domes of Eldorado burn!” 
This is a noble strain, but it does not prepare us for the 
subtlety and insight which Mr. Lucas also possesses. His 
‘‘ Lazarus” deals not with the joy of resurrection, but with 
the certain horror which must have overtaken one recalled from 
death, and his meeting with the daughter of Jairus and the 
widow's son of Nain by the Dead Sea is finely imagined. 
“The Artist,” too, is a subtle allegory, and the “ Funeral 
March of a Mad Poet” is a version of Browning's “Gram- 
marian’s Funeral,” in which to a haunting music the squalor 
of life and the majesty of dreams are strangely contrasted. 
Mr. Lucas, like all true poets of youth, is awake to the 
shadows which at moments must cloud the most gallant 
bravery of spirit. The last, and to our mind the finest, poem 
in the book, “The Return,” tells of a revisiting of old scenes 
and the pangs which lurk in the fairest memory. In stanzas 
of which Matthew Arnold would not have been ashamed, we 
have the romance of the Oxford countryside, the happy 
valour of youth, the regrets of its passing, and the consolation 
of an unchanging Nature. As the Scholar-Gipsy was still 
seen “at some lone homestead in the Cumnor hills,” so this 
poet has still the Road 

“ Further afield than the Ridgeway goes; 
Steeper than Hackpen height ; 
To an austere place that ne man knows 


A word must be said about Mr. Lucas’s craftsmanship, Hg 
has little to learn from anybody, for he is full of the spirit 
of old and good poetry. Ina song like “The Lute” there 
is no word we can imagine otherwise. This mastery over 
words enables him to put a difficult thought in small compass, 
as in “ Pain” and “The Little Sinner,”—an accomplishment 
which is impossible for those who have only the gift of easy 
melody. It also enables him to write urbane and delicate 
verses on homely matters where a hint of rhetoric would 
offend. As an instance of this uncommon gift we take leave 
to quote in full a little poem called “My Dog” :— 
“The curate thinks you have no soul : 
I know that he has none. But you, 
Dear friend! whose solemn self-control 
In our four-square, familiar pew 
Was pattern to my youth—whose bark 
Called me in summer dawns to rove— 
Have you gone down into the dark 
Where none is welcome, none may love ? 
I will not think those good brown eyes 
Have spent their light of truth so soon ; 
But in some canine Paradise 
Your wraith, I know, rebukes the moon, 
And quarters every plain and hill, 
Seeking its master. . . . As for me 
This prayer at least the gods fulfil : 
That when I pass the flood, and see 
Old Charon by the Stygian coast 
Take toll of all the shades who land, 
Your little, faithful, barking ghost 
May leap to lick my phantom hand.” 





CHINA IN LEGEND AND STORY.* 


By adopting the narrative method Mr. Campbell Brown has 
succeeded in giving within comfortable compass, and in a 
particularly vivid manner, a picture of China,—“not the 
willow-pattern country of our conventional ideas, but the living, 
palpitating, human China.” Whether he is dealing with pre- 
Christian legend or post-Christian fact, the author's treat- 
ment of his subject is both sympathetic and powerful. His 
standpoint is neither that of a missionary soliciting pity for 
an “afflicted people,” nor of a traveller describing the 
picturesque peculiarities of an alien and, by implication, 
inferior race. It is that of a man who, in the course of ten 
years’ residence among the people of whom he writes, has had 
occasion to say of many of them, “ You're a better man than 
Iam, Gunga Din”; and if this feeling of fellowship which is 
so real a thing to him induces in his writing at times a certain 
sentimentalism, that is perhaps a pardonable fault. One of 
the most impressive of the legends with which he deals is that 
descriptive of the laying down of her life by the daughter of 
the ruler of Chinchew to consummate the rebuilding of the 
city. He tells us how, unrobed, she faced the sorrowing 
crowd of citizens, tended the altars, and then laid herself 
upon the new-built wall to await the will of the gods. The 
sacrifice was ended and the city redeemed; but the girl, over- 
come with shame and terror, cast herself from the battlements. 
The story is not without its parallel in the mythology of other 
nations, but Mr. Campbel] Brown’s version of the Chinese 
legend gives it a pathos all its own. “The tide of human life, 
heavy with sin and misery, has flowed for centuries without 
cessation through the ancient streets of Chinchew, but of all 
the lives that have come and gone in them there has been 
none more exquisite for sorrow or for shame than hers, Many 
have come and gone and been forgotten, but against the 
darkness of the heathen night the figure of a nameless girl 
stands out in beauty, and across the ages her agony calls to 
far Gethsemane.” The influence of Christianity on character 
has seldom been more impressively exemplified than in the 
tales which compose the latter half of the volume; and, in 
fine, it may be said that the book does much to give one a 
better understanding of a people who “think and love, labour 
and sorrow, and grow old as we do.” 





THE FAUNA OF NORTH WALES.t+ 


Ir is always a pleasure to select from the numerous feeble 
works on natural history which now pour from the publishing 
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houses a book on which well-deserved praise may be bestowed. 
Mr. Forrest, who bas already written The Fauna of Shropshire, 
may be congratulated on having successfully accomplished a 
useful and laborious work. He claims that much which he has 
done is “pioneer work,” and that, as usual, birds had previously 
received more adequate treatment than mammals, reptiles, 
amphibians, and fishes, which are all extremely well dealt with 
in the present volume. Mr. Forrest has been helped by a 
large staff of contributors, and he has spent seven years in 
collecting and digesting the data and material for his book. 
His printed authorities date back to Giraldus Cambrensis 
and Jobn Leland, and come down to recent issues of the Field 
ard local newspapers. Perhaps, after a little breathing-space, 
Mr. Forrest may turn to South Wales,on which a companion 
volume is needed. An introductory chapter deals with the 
physical features of Angiesey, Carnarvon, Denbigh, Flint, 
Merioneth, and Montgomery. Whilst East Anglia receives 
a regular influx of rare migratory birds from the Continent, 
but few of these reach Wales, and fewer still Ireland. 
Many birds, such as the tree-pipit, which are common in 
Wales, are unknown in Ireland. On the other hand, the 
South of Ireland receives a stream of migrants which does not 
reach Wales. It is otherwise with the migrations of cetaceans 
and fishes, for a comparison of the fauna of the Eastern and 
Western seas shows that the Welsh waters are richer in 
species. Of the more sedentary animals, we have records 
of forty-one mammals, of which eight became extinct in 
historic and fifteen more in prehistoric times. The marten 
and the polecat survive in the wilder parts of Carnarvon 
and Merioneth. There is an interesting account of the wild 
white cattle which were introduced into Vaynol Park some 
forty years ago. The reptiles are only represented by four 
species, for though the sand lizard (Z. agilis) has been record d, 





no recent example has been found. The amphibians number | 
six, and include the natterjack and the palmated newt. The | 


list of fish is particularly interesting. Though the fish fauna 
is rich in species and numbers, the watering-places of North 
Wales procure supplies from Grimsby. Mr. Forrest has 
devoted particular attention to Welsh names of animals and 
their meanings. It is remarkable, as he points out, that the 
Welsh have in very many cases fixed on different characters 
from the English in naming aspecies. Thus the “ goatsucker,” 
or nightjar (Caprimulgus) is called Troellwr or Nyddwr, 
meaning “spinner,” from the note which is like the sound of 
a spinning-wheel. Local natural histories like the present, of 
which the field naturalists of the British Islands have special 
reason to be proud, generally devote much attention to the 
movements of birds. Mr. Forrest has a chapter on bird- 
migration routes which may be summed up in a few words. 
In spring the earliest arrivals migrate northwards, chiefly 
along the West Coast; but there are subsidiary routes up the 
Severn and Wye Vulleys, and some species arrive overland from 
South-Eastern England. In autumn fewer birds travel south 
by Wales than by the Eastern counties of England. In winter 
emigratory movements take place westwards, and thence to 
Ireland. The plates comprise some photographs of Welsh 
naturalists and views of places. 





ESSENTIALS OF ECONOMIC THEORY.* 
Mr. Ciarxk is Professor of Political Economy in Columbia 
University, and author of The Distribution of Wealth, &c., &c. 
In this earlier volume, he tells us, “an effort was made to 
isolate the phenomena of Economic Statics and to attain the 
laws which govern them.” The present work is issued as an 
instalment of a promised treatise on Economic Dynamics ; or, 
The Laws of Industrial Progress. We confess—with some 
misgiving that our confession will expose us to the charge of 
Philistinism—that we wish economists would refrain from 
discussing economic problems in the technical terminology of 
other sciences and from inventing a pedantic phraseology of 
their own. We are old-fashioned enough to look back with 
regret to the simpler language employed by the earlier 
economists, and, as mere critics, standing. between the 
learned and “the man in the street,” we have sufficient 
sympathy with the latter to wish that our teachers would 
convey their lessons in plainer terms. We cannot discover 





. Essentials of Economic Theory: as Applied to Modern Problems of Industry 
and Public Policy, By John Bates Clark, London: Macmillan and Co. 
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that this distinction between statics and dynamics, which 
is a comparatively simple illustration of this tendency 
towards a pedantic obscurity, means anything more than 
that of late years we have become profoundly impressed 
by the evolutionary aspects of social progress. “ Population 
is increasing, capital is accumulating, technical methods are 
improving, and the organisation of productive establishments 
is perfecting itself; while over against these changes in 
industry is an evolution in the wants of the individual 
customer whom industry has to serve.” Was there ever a 
time when these considerations were absent from the mind of 
the economic student? Professor Clark seems to think so. 
“Students of political economy were at that date scarcely 
awakened to the perception of the laws of dynamics, and still 
less were they conscious of the need of a systematic statement 
of them. A modest beginning in the way of formulating such 
laws the present work endeavours to make.” This, in the 
author's own language, is the purpose of his work. The 
student who would know more will find much that is acute 
and interesting in Professor Clark’s presentment of the 
subject. He must, however, be prepared to face mathematical 
diagrams, algebraic signs, and a few cryptic headlines like the 
following: “The Law of Value Affected by the Fact that the 
Final Unit of a Good is Usually a Complex of Unlike 
Utilities,"—a profound truth, we have no doubt, but one 
which the English language ought to be capable of conveying 
in simpler terms. 


THE MAGAZINES. 

HALF-A-DOZEN contributors to the Nineteenth Century pay 
due homage in the April number to the late editor and 
founder, Sir James Knowles. Bishop Welldon dwells on his 
genius for friendship; Mr. Birchenough on the stimulating 
influence he exerted on other minds; Mr. Cross and Mr. 
Wedmore on his interest in poetry and art. These tributes 
are rounded off by a short but striking paper from Mr. 
Frederic Harrison dealing mainly with Sir James’s “ brilliant 
success’ as secretary and founder of the Metaphysical Society. 
Sir William White sends a critical commentary on “ The 
Navy Estimates and Naval Debates.” Sir William White 
admits that the Parliamentary representatives of the 
Admiralty have shown frankness and sincerity in disclosing 
the actual condition of affuirs; that the Royal Navy is in a 
satisfactory position for the moment; and he welcomes the 
explicit declarations of Mr. Asquith and Lord Tweedmouth 
as to the fixed intention of the Government to maintain 
our naval supremacy whatever the cost may be. At the 
same time, he makes it clear that to secure that end the 
outlay will be very great; that temporary economies must 
inevitably be succeeded by a rise in the scale of naval expendi- 
ture ; and that in half-a-dozen different ways the present policy 
of the Admiralty amply justifies and vindicates the criticisms 
levelled of late years against the existing régime. Alleged 
savings have turned out to be no savings at all, and “never 
was there a greater incentive to a new spurt in ‘competitive 
shipbuilding’ than that given by our naval authorities three 
years ago.” The mischief of the ‘Dreadnought’ policy— 
forcing on her construction in such a way as to attract 
universal attention and to provoke rival foreign building pro- 
grammes—and its effects on naval finance are fully dealt with 
in what is perhaps the most significant part of a most 
illuminative article. The Ameer Ali (late Judge of 
H.M.’s High Court of Judicature in Bengal) treats at length, 
under the heading of “ Anomalies of Civilisation: a Peril to 
India,” of the Colonial attitude towards British Indians. It 
is impossible to overlook the significance of the moral which 
he draws from the case of Asiatics in the Transvaal :— 








“The answer of the Imperial Government to the many appeals 
that were addressed to it during the late crisis conveys a lesson 
to the people of India which they are not likely to ignore. It 
supplies to the advocates of self-government on Colonial lines 
another powerful argument. At present they cannot make an 
effective retort to the insults and humiliations to which they are 
subjected by the Colonials; nor can they obtain legitimate pro- 
tection from the Imperial Government. Self-government of the 
kind enjoyed by the Colonials would enable them to demand and 
perhaps secure reciprocity of fair treatment. We must not be 
surprised if some such reasoning enters into the conceptions of 
thoughtful Indians in the future.” 


—Mr. Arthur Hawkes tukes for the text of his paper on 
“The British Trader in Canada” the Report of Mr. Grigg, 
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the Special Commissioner of the Board of Trade. Mr. Hawkes 
writes from the English-Canadian standpoint, and here are 
his conclusions :— 

“There is something else for the Englishman to do than to 
perambulate Canada as if it were his backyard. That is true of 
trade. It is true of politics Britain will retain all the 
loyalty she deserves—which is much. But, study of the science 
of loyalty is obligatory on both parties to the quality, which may 
be strained. As our progress towards the nobler aspects of 
British public life—and. heaven knows we are badly enough in 
need of that kind of improvement—depends on our criticism of 
ourselves, so the strengthening of our tie with the old land 
depends on the old land’s understanding of the slow, inevitable 
revision of our relations. The first readjustment of perspec- 
tive may well be in the commercial field. Nothing could be 
better calculated to induce this than this report, because, for- 
getting political expedients, it resolves itself into an unanswer- 
able plea for mastery of the elements of demand and supply. The 
first requisite is knowledge; the second is more knowledge; the 
third is adaptability.” 

The Kaiser-Tweedmouth episode looms large in the April 

National Review. It occupies two-thirds of the “ Episodes of 
the Month”; it forms the text of an article by Mr. H. W. 
Wilson; and it reappears in a correspondence between the 
editor and Mr. Villiers, M.P. Vigilance is highly desirable 
in international relations, but we think that there should be 
a close time for Kaisers in the National Review. One is 
reminded of Mr. Dick and Charles I. What is much more 
serious is the chance of this incident proving a modern 
instance of the dangers of crying “ Wolf !”—— We have read 
with great amusement Mr. Garvin’s onslaught on Free-fooders 
in general, and the Spectator in particular, entitled “ The 
Demagogics of Free Trade.” “The truth is,” says Mr. 
Garvin, “that all the opponents of Tariff Reform are 
Socialists without knowing it,”’—including Mr. Harold Cox, 
because he looks forward to the total abolition of indirect 
taxation. The Free-fooders remind Mr. Garvin by turns of 
Aristides—in an aggravated form—and of “the pobble who 
had no toes.” But he is kind enough to say that the Spectator 
has still a reputation to lose, and that he does not dispute the 
Free-fooders’ “sincerity of self-deception,” and he observes 
that “the Centre Party of the future is commended to our 
desire [by the British Constitution Association and the 
Spectator] as something that would combine the morals of the 
middle class with the manners of the peerage and the minds 
of the permanent officials.” This is really not such a bad 
combination after all, and may possibly survive the continued 
bombardment of Mr. Garvin’s highly coloured obloquy. 
Dr. Soderberg discusses British and Swedish interests as 
involved in the question of the Aland Islands. The proposed 
fortification by Russia would, in his view, not only be a 
standing menace to Sweden, but run counter to British trade 
interests. On these grounds alone, to say nothing of the 
upsetting of the political equilibrium in the Baltic, Dr. 
Soderberg strongly opposes any attempt to release Russia 
from the obligations incurred by her in the Aland Convention 
of 1856. “One of My Days at Osborne College: By a 
Cadet,” if it can be accepted as a faithful picture, does not 
represent our budding Nelsons in an altogether edifying 
light. Their life would seem to be one long and almost 
unintermittent “rag.” But,the article is so well written and 
racily expressed that indirectly it forms a tribute to the 
system under which such a product of high spirits and 
intellectuality is possible. 


Mr. W. H. Beveridge in the new Contemporary pleads for 
the organisation of the labour market, to bring about the 
“ de-casualisation of employment” and deal drastically with 
vagrancy, by the establishment of a national system of Labour 
Exchanges in direct connexion with the elenientary schools. 
Admitting that his solution may be decried as merely a 
palliative, he contends that at least it affords a common 
ground of agreement for various schools of thought :— 


“If the principle of the living wage means anything, it means 
not simply a minimum rate of pay per hour, but also a minimum 
average number of hours in the week and year. If the attack 
upon unorganised charity and casual relief is not to be wasted, it 
must be repeated in the industrial sphere; the process by which 
indiscriminate giving produces a race of beggars has an exact 
parallel in the manufacture of casual labourers by the offer of 
casual employment. If there is economic advantage in having 
known market-places for corn or wool or stocks, there must be the 
same sort of advantage in having such market-places for labour. 
Labour is the only commodity in the world which still finds a 
buyer only, or as a rule, by being hawked from door to door. 





The wastefulness of this antiquated nahi 
The wastefulness of this antiqua method is obvio 

is the case in skilled trades, an employer has cmplinn an rr 
for a suitable workman. The waste is even greater, though 
fortunately less obvious to the employer, in aaa 


3 those occupations j 
which as many men as are wanted can be got at cant ahaa 


they are wanted, i.c., in which all the waiting is done by an 
immense unorganised reserve of men.” 


Professor Allen Johnson writes an interesting paper on 
“The American Senate as a Second Chamber.” Premising 
that Lord Salisbury’s eulogy was exaggerated, and that Mr. 
Bryce’s estimate requires drastic revision in the light of 
present conditions, Professor Jobnson maintains that think. 
ing people in the States are profoundly dissatisfied with the 
Federal Senate, and draws significant conclusions from the 
success of the citizens in Oregon in carrying the election to the 
Senate of the candidate who had been endorsed by the popular 
vote. That a single-Chamber system will ever be introduced 
into the States he regards as most unlikely. But he holds that 
the efficiency of the Senate will be measured by its success in 
convincing the people that it is amenable to popular control, 

M. Edouard Rod’s paper on “The Present Tendencies 
of French Literature” is summed up in the conclusion: “ We 
are Classicists to the marrow; we had ceased to be 80; we are 
trying to become Classicists again.” We may also note the 
uncompromising way in which the writer pronounces himself 
on the question of the treatment of passion by French writers, 
“So far as I am concerned,” writes M. Rod, “I have always 
maintained that a writer, so long as he is sincere, and does 
not seek scandals for unnecessary reasons, has an absolute 
right to represent life just as he sees, observes or conceives it, 
He does not compel anyone to read his novels, or to listen to 
his plays. But if the public, who are responsible for the 
choice of their reading, or of the plays they see, have full 
liberty to avoid them when they consider them unwhole- 
some, it is important that the writer should preserve his 
liberty to treat every subject as he understands it, with 
such reservations only as he thinks he ought to main- 
tain, and of which he must be the judge.” Mr. Kenneth 
Mozley contributes a thoughtful paper on “ Modern 
Attacks on Christian Ethics” as illustrated in the works 
of Nietzsche, Mr. Bernard Shaw, Mr. John Davidson, 
and Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson. Mr. Mozley writes with a 
courtesy and moderation which do not in the least impair the 
efficiency of his destructive criticism.——Mr. J. E. G. de 
Montmorency writes eloquently and with enthusiasm on open- 
air education, for which special provision is now made by 
the Education (Administrative Provisions) Act of 1907. He 
admits that it will mean more work for the teachers. But on the 
other hand he contends that they will be the gainers in other 
ways. “The hardest-worked teachers whom I know in London 
use every method of open-air education in their power, with 
the result that they remain well and vigorous where other 
teachers break down.”——-We deal elsewhere with Colonel 
Maude’s article, “Can Science Abolish War?” and may 
content ourselves with noting that Mr. W. T. Stead follows 
up his articles in the Daily Chronicle by a further paper 
entitled “Lord Cromer and Government by Journalism,” in 
which he “unhesitatingly” asserts that “the only redeeming 
feature in the whole dreary narrative of the ruin of the 
Soudan, was supplied by the action of the British Press” 
—led by the Pall Mall Gazette, then directed by Mr. Stead— 
“in sending out General Gordon.” 


The Fortnightly has some piquant paragraphs about the 
Kaiser's Admiralty letter. Whether or not it was an indiscretion 
to print them, it would certainly be such to quote them. W hat+ 
ever we may think of other actors in the affair, the letter itself 
can hardly fail to rank with the Kruger telegram.——On the 
“ Licensing Bill” we have a sufficiently temperate declaratios 
by Mr. John Gretton, M.P. He makes the point that licenses 
are “ assessed and rated as permanent property by every local 
authority in the kingdom.” That is quite true, and it logically 
involves an equitable redemption of them. But it does not 
preclude such a redemption. We may compare the hereditary 
pensions which the nation bought up at a fair valuation—— 
Mr. J. Ramsay Macdonald urges the “Secular Solution ” of the 
education controversy. It is a solution to which we strongly 
object, and which revolts, we are sure, the national conscience. 
But it is only too manifest that every day which prolongs this 
unhappy difference brings it nearer, at least as a counsel of 
despair. Would that the extremists could realise this !——Mr. 
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W.§&. Lilly discourses much as we might expect from him about 
«The Will of the People.” A Parliamentary election is “ won 
by the votes of a very small number of the least stable and 
most impressionable voters,” he tells us. Without doubt there 
are difficulties, and even absurdities, without end in govern- 
ment by popular vote ; but what are you going to put in its 
place? The despot ? the aristocrat? the priest? The voice 
of history does not favour any one of the substitutes. 
“Calchas” is as interesting as usual in his political forecast. 
One thing we may quote re old-age pensions: “If Mr. Asquith 
were big enough to admit the rashness of his earlier 
utterances, to cast a pernicious consistency to the winds, and 
to make what would be both a brilliant and a moderate 
move, he would bring in a contributory scheme.” We 
cannot discuss Mr. J. A. Spender’s able paper entitled “From 
the Old Rural System to the New,” from the “ common field,” 
ie. to the farm. The old had grown to be intolerably 
troublesome and wasteful. Look at an old “terrier” of a 
common field, with half-a-dozen slips of land all over the 
parish cultivated by the same person. The multitude of 
paths and rights-of-way were in themselves a cruel waste of 
good land.——Mr. P. Snowden’s “ Social Justice and Evolu- 
tion” and Dr. J. Leon Williams’s “ Experiment in Socialism 
and What Came of It” may be profitably set off against each 








other. 

The leading article in Blackwood this month may be said to 
be “Lord Cromer and Egypt.” It is not exactly pleasant 
to read what the writer says about General Gordon, but it is 
impossible to deny its truth. Nor are there wanting words 
of generous appreciation which show that it is Gordon as the 
administrator in a singularly complicated position, not Gordon 
the single-minded and heroic soldier, whose action is criticised. 
His mission to Khartoum was, in fact, the sinister triumph 
of hot-headed journalism.——Mr. Charles Whibley writes the 
“Epilogue” to his papers on “ America.” There is something 
paradoxical in the form of his reflections. What the 
departing traveller feels, he tells us, most vividly is that “he 
is saying good-bye to the oldest land upon earth.” It calls 
itself, we call it, the “ New World”; but it never was young. 
America “sprang ready made from the head of a Pilgrim 
Father, the oldest of God’s creatures.” The reader will 
find not a littie good sense and keen observation in 
this fantastic guise. The “Unmethodical Muser” returns 
this month to home politics, and cries aloud with 
that shrillness which contrasts so ludicrously with the 
title which he chooses to give to his utterances. It is 
popular government that rouses his wrath. “The mind of 
the people, naturally ignorant and disorderly, is easily 
inflamed.” There is a certain archaic flavour about the 
sentence. It might have been uttered by one of those vener- 
able prelates who were wont to approach the “Sacred 
Majesty” of James I. on their knees. “The welfare of the 
nation instantly kicks the beam when it is weighed in the 
scales against what the electors erroneously believe to be their 
own advantage.” That is a little too gross. Folly may 
often he rightly imputed to the impulses of the multitude; 
but government by the few is always fatally corrupted by the 
thought of selfish advantage. It is distinctly a relief when 
we pass on to what the writer has to say about Coleridge. If 
he would only keep to literature! There he shows wide reading, 
intelligence, and taste. ——“ The Licensing Bill” is the subject 
of a vigorous diatribe. The strongest point is made at the 
beginning. “Fewer public-houses: more drinking clubs,” 
is no imaginary danger. A system which does provide 
for some control is to give place to another in which 
control would be well-nigh impossible without an intolerable 
interference with liberty. The situation indeed, as 
complicated a one as can be imagined. The State allowed a 
system full of evils to be developed, and it cannot sweep it 
away without paying for its want of foresight; on the other 
hand, private individuals have exploited this state of things 
to their own advantage—as notably in the case of “ tied- 
houses "—and they cannot expect to carry off all their gains. 
Heve is a case given in the Law Report of April Ist. “Ten 
public-houses had been purchased at a price of £506,000, the 
greater part of this sum being found by a firm of brewers.” 
Who is to hold the balance evenly ?——The late Professor 
Masson's “Memories of London in the "Forties” grow more 
interesting. This time the figure of Thomas Carlyle stands 
Out in very marked outline. ——Mrs. Katherine Thurston's 
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novel, “The Fly on the Wheel,” is brought to an end. It was 
reviewed at length in the Spectator of March 28th. 


Mr. Edward Carpenter in the Albany makes some not 
unreasonable suggestions for the reform of the House of 
Lords. He is scarcely fair to the aristocracy when he says 
that it “does nothing, nothing that can be accounted of public 
utility.” The whole tone of his article is banal in the extreme; 
still, it is something that he is not of the “Single Chamber” 
persuasion.—The two principal measures of the Government 
are discussed by Professor J. J. Findlay in “On Behalf of the 
Education Bill,” and by “ A Licensing Administrator” in “The 
Government and Temperance Reform.” In both articles there 
is much to which we cannot assent, but both give some promise 
of a reasonable compromise. From Mr. E. D. Burns's 
“Theology, Old and New,” we can but quote asingle sentence. 
“The truth is, if Mr. Campbell is too much given to creation 
out of nothing, the Bishop of Birmingham is equally prone to 
building with the hay and stubble of dead theology.”———One 
sentence also from “Current Events” must suffice: “If we 
are to inaugurate Socialism, in heaven’s name let us give it 
the best possible chance by applying it to well-organised 
industries, and not discredit the whole cause by building 
on the rotten foundation of casual labour.” What is the 
Spectator to say to that? Perhaps emphasise to the utter- 
most the “if.” 


The United Service Magazine opens with an article on “St. 
George for England,” which contains matter of considerable 
interest, and shows that the Arabs as well as the Christians in 
the Holy Land still regard St. George with veneration, and 
believe that he is not dead, but “the one who never dies.” 
Though the belief in the ever-living St. George is, of course, 
confined to the ignorant, the Saint is revered by all classes. 
Gibbon confused St. George with the Arian opponent of 
Athanasius, George of Cappadocia, but the true St. George 
suffered his martyrdom during the persecutions by Diocletian. 
His fearless protest so angered the Emperor that he had his 
former favourite beheaded. “ Invasion from a Naval Point 
of View,” by Lieutenant A. C. Dewar, R.N., is interesting. 
He classifies the principal invasionary areas as follows :— 

“JT. England, Wash to Portland. 
(a) Wash to Dover. 
(b) Dover to Portland. 
II. Wash to Forth. 
III. Scotiand North, from Forth to Clyde approaches. 
IV. Ireland North and West. 
V. England, West, vid :— 
(a) Scotland about, and North Channel. 
(b) Ireland about, and St. George’s Channel. 
(c) vid English Channel. 
The Forth to Portland is the most probable invasionary area, 
and it may be still further delimited to the coast-line Forth to 
Goodwins, as the danger of passing Dover Straits in calm weather 
would be great.” 
— Another article dealing with the problem of invasion is 
“Invasion Exemplified by History,” by Major Holmes Wilson. 
One of Major Wilson's chief points is that an erroneous idea 
exists to the effect that the old conditions have changed. 
Sir Edward Collen writes an article in reply to Lord Esher’s 
“Problem in Military Education.” 














NOVELS. 
COME AND FIND ME.®* 

THERE is an old saying that the Devil came from the North. 
On the other hand, a proverb was current in Italy in the 
sixteenth century to the effect that “all good comes from the 
North,” and actual experience seems to show that voyaging 
to the Arctic brings out of men the best that isin them. It 
is dangerous to generalise from particulars, but certainly in 
the domain of fiction an affirmative instance is fur nished 
by the case of Miss Robins. She has felt, not the East, but 
the North “a-calling,” and when she has yielded to this 
Drang nach Norden, as in The Magnetic North, and again 
in her new novel, she has undoubtedly appealed to a wider 
circle than in her other deviations from the conventional paths 
of romance. 

Come and Find Me belongs primarily to that class of fiction 
which Mr. Balfour several years ago recommended to the 
notice of novelists who found ordinary themes hackneyed 


* Come and Find Me, By Elizabeth!Robins, London: W, Heinemann. {és.} 
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or exhausted,—the “life history.” From first to last it covers 
a period of some thirty years, about ten of which are 
treated in detail. The “take-off” is a journey to Alaska 
made by a Californian named Mar, who discovers gold, but 
loses his specimens on the way home, and on his return is 
unable to convince any one—even his own wife—of the 
genuineness of his find. Crippled by an accident, and 
hampered by the necessity of providing for his wife and 
children, he settles down in California as a bank manager, earn- 
ing a small income by laborious drudgery, a slave to domestic 
duty, yet possessed by the unconquerable desire to return 
one day to Alaska and make his fortune. The tragic position 
of Mar, contingent master of possibly boundless wealth, yet 
condemned by a sense of duty to wear out bis life in ignoble 


inaction, despised as a dreamer by his wife and sons,—that is | 


the main motive of the first half of the book. It is not until 
he has been superannuated at the bank and is nearly sixty 
years of age that his chance comes, and, as may readily be 


guessed, when he does set off to recapture his treasure he finds | 
himself forestalled, and returns empty-handed. Still, the close | 


of his life is not without its consolations. His danghter—the 
only member of his family who believed in him—proves her 
faith by journeying to Alaska to find and bring him back ; and 
though others have reaped where he sowed, his wife atones for 
her scepticism by a reluctant but genuine respect. Yet though 
Nathaniel Mar engages our sympathy and respect, he is 
eclipsed by the representatives of the younger generation,— 
notably his daughter Hildegarde, her girl-friend Bella Wayne, 
Louis Cheviot the young Californian banker, and Jack 
Galbraith the explorer, whose love was vanquished by the 
furor Arcticus, and who, partly by ill-fortune, partly by his 
insane scruples, was debarred from enjoying the reward of his 
unique achievement, The relations between these four are 
as perverse as in Heine’s famous lyric. Cheviot is all along 


in love with Hildegarde, but soon realises that Galbraith | 
When, therefore, Galbraith | 


is the only man she cares for. 
becomes engaged to Bella, bis hopes are raised, only to be once 
more dashed when the engagement is broken off. But the love- 


interest of the story is not its strong point. Gold-hunger and | 


Pole-hunger are the ruling passions illustrated in the narra- 
tive. For the rest, the two girls are excellently contrasted : the 
one attracting by her grave and Junonian charm—hardly done 
justice to in the frontispiece, representing a young lady negli- 
gently emptying a waterpot on her own skirts—the other by her 
vivacity. There is acute observation also in the portraits of Mrs, 
Mar, the ex-“‘ school-marm ”’—a lady happily described by her 
husband as being possessed by a spirit of implacable industry— 
and of her two sons, types of the level-headed, but rather cold- 
hearted, American “hustler.” An obvious criticism of the 
book is that the interest of the reader is distracted between 
too many characters. That is an inevitable result of a 
narrative which deals with two generations, and owing to its 
wide range and episodic treatment lacks concentration and 
unity. Miss Robins has been overcome by the wealth of her 
material, and has tried to put too much into one volume. 


But with afl deductions on the score of structure, Come and 


Find Me is a remarkable and suggestive study of the conflict 
of love, duty, and ambition. 





The Metropolis. By Upton Sinclair. (Edward Arnold. 6s.)— 
Readers who wish for a novel and not for a satire will be sorry 
that Mr, Sinclair did not in his story of The Metropolis follow 
the vein of thought which is to be found in the first chapter. Here 
we have an extraordinarily interesting and well-written descrip- 
tion of a dinner of veterans of the American Civil War. The account 
of the paper read by Colonel Robert Selden will give a thrill to 
the most callous reader. But, unfortunately for the interests of 
art, this chapter is an isolated incident in the novel, which there- 
after is solely concerned with presenting to the eyes of an 
astonished world a lurid picture of the lives led by the ultra-rich 
people of New York. That Mr. Sinclair writes with power cannot 
be denied; but he also appears to regard with a certain com- 
placency the luxuries which he describes :— 

** He who in quest of silence silence hoots 

Is apt to cause the hubbub he imputes.”” 
The reader will not be quite sure that to people of acertain type of 
mind Mr. Sinclair's detailed descriptions of the riot of materialism 
indulged in by his characters will not prove so attractive as to make 
them wish to lead the same kind of lives themselves. It is now many 
years since “Ouida” first revealed the full vulgarity of the novel 


ee 
of luxury; but just as the American millionaire can outspend the 
English millionare in a proportion of four to one, so do Mr. Sinclair's 
descriptions outshine those of “Ouida” in their wealth of opulent 
detail. Itis only right to add that in her later years—e.g., in 
“The Massarenes ”—“ Ouida” adopted a very different standpoint, 
English readers will be appalled by the account given by Mr. 
Sinclair of the gluttony and drunkenness indulged in by New 
York society, but it will be an immense wrong to New York if 
they are misled into thinking that these orgies are universal in 
New York society. The rich people who look at nothing but 
display and the spending of money may despise the literary and 
artistic circles, but then it is very certain that the literary and 
artistic circles despise them a great deal more. Whatever Mr. 
, Sinclair or other people may say, these circles do exist in New 
York. Mr. Sinclair evidently cares nothing about the canong 
of good taste, or he would not have written the concluding 
chapters, in which he describes the underworld of this society, 
The author has no doubt a serious purpose in his book, but 
we wish he would be persuaded that social reforms cannot bo 
accomplished by the writing of “heady ” and excitable novels. It 
is to be presumed that his warnings are not addressed to the quiet 
! people in New York, who do not need them, but to people whose 
inclinations tend towards a demented materialism. Such people, 
we repeat, are far more likely to take Mr. Sinclair’s characters 
as models than as warnings, and therefore it is probable that 
books like The Metropolis act as a lure to the weak-minded 
instead of serving as danger-signals to keep them from the path 
of evil, 

READABLE Novets.—The Marquis and Pamela. By E. H. Cooper, 
(Chatto and Windus. 6s.)—A story of “fast” racing society, 
Though readable, it cannot be said to be edifying.——The New 
Galatea. By Samuel Gordon. (Greening and Co. 6s.)—A modern 
story concerned with an artist who is obliged to do his wooing 
after marriage.——Tables of Stone. By Harold Begbie. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s.)—A story, strongly inspired with religious 
| feeling, not for every reader, but meaning much to some.——The 
Two Lady Lascelles. By Sarah Tytler. (Digby, Long, and Co, 
6s.)—An interesting story, with some curious errors. A Judgo 
is careful of the honour of the Bench because “he might rise to 
be Attorney-General”! Deep Moat Grange. By S. R. Crockett. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—An elaborate story of crime, 
hardly convincing, but told well_——Paradise Court. By J. 8, 
Fletcher. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—Another story of crime, even 
less convincing. Here is a flat on the seventh floor, with a 
dungeon of the Bastille type! 














SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 


Medicine in the British Isles. By Norman Moore, M.D. (The 
Clarendon Press. 10s. 6d. net.)—The first of the four lectures 
contained in this volume—the “ Fitzpatrick Lectures” of 1905-6— 
is occupied with mediaeval medicine. The importance of the art 
is indicated by the frequency of the physician’s signature to 
| documents, and the whole subject is illustrated in a most inter- 
esting way by the personality of John Mirfield, an inmate of the 
House of St. Bartholomew in Smithfield. His “ Breviarium 
Bartholomaei” happily survives, and throws much light on the 
medical studies of the period, and incidentally, of course, on the 
health of the people. The whole is a curious combination of 
science, tradition, and what we may, perhaps, call white magic. 
Chronic rheumatism was to be treated with olive oil; the sign of 
the cross was to be made and two prayers said over the vessel, 
and it was to be heated for as long a time as the pharmacist took 
to say Psalm xi. down to “ Postulaa me.” As Dr. Moore remarks, 
this was equal to so many seconds. Clocks were rare, and never 
had minute-hands. An epileptic patient was to have three 
lines, of which “ Gaspar fert myrrham: tus Melchior: Balthazar 
aurum” was the first, whispered into his ear. ‘“ Medical Educa- 
tion in London” inthe seventeenth century is the subject of the 
second lecture. The third and fourth are given to the “Study of 
Clinical Medicine.” At all times the physician must have more 
or less observed the condition of the patient. But he relied 
substantially on books, and came to his work with strong pre- 
possessions gained from them. Modern medicine is founded 
on the experience of the bedside, reinforced, of course, and 
interpreted by science, in which anatomy, a practically forbidden 
region to the mediaeval physician, is the most important element. 
All this deserves, aad, so excellent is Dr. Moore’s method, will 
easily secure, careful attention. There isan interesting digression 
on the hereditary profession of medicine as followed by certain 
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Irish families. Among the noteworthy contents of the volume 
js the report made by the physician Mayerne on the health of 
King James I. (It is dated December Ist, 1623, and the King 
died on March 27th, 1625.) We wonder, as we read, how he 
contrived to live so long. He seems to have had a poor start in 
life, for he had a drunken wet-nurse, and up to the age of five 
was too weak to walk. And he certainly did not do the best for 
Dr. Mayerne’s language about his drinking does not 
mince matters. “In drink, he errs as to quality, quantity, 
frequency, time, and order.” Beer, ale, Spanish wine, sweet 
French wine, white wine (his common drink), and Muscatel were 
drunk promiscuously. “He has the greatest antipathy to water.” 
For want of teeth, he did not masticate his food, but bolted it. 





himself. 


Some Old English Abbeys. By Elsie M. Lang. (T. Werner 
Laurie. 2s. 6d. net.)—A handy little book, capable of being easily 
carried in a pocket, in which we have some information, illus- 
trated, of seven Abbeys (Glastonbury, St. Albans, Fountains, 
Tintern, Selby, Furness, and Evesham). | 


On Nothing and Kindred Subjects. By H. Belloc. (Methuen | 
and Co, 5s. net.)—We like Mr. Belloc best when he is literary, or, 
we might say, romantic. “On an Unknown Country” may be | 
described by the first epithet; “On a Faery Castle” by the 
second. The sense of beauty in words and in things is finely 
expressed in the one and the other. “Ina Southern Harbour” 
belongs to the latter. These three come together towards the 
close of the volume. But they want not a little getting at if the 
reader is conscientious about skipping. Of Mr. Belloc’s satire we 
have no very high opinion. Some one may suggest that he makes 
fun of things which we respect. But if we are not pleased we 
might at least be hurt, and we are not hurt. If it is a pleasant 
sensation to be stroked, it is at least rousing to be stung, and we 
do not feel the sting. Whetherthis is because the skin is thick or 
because the implement is blunt is more than we can say. 





Insular Free-Trade: Theory and Experience. By Russell Rea, 
M.P. (Caxton House.)—Mr. Russell Rea, who prints here, 
with additions, a lecture delivered at Birmingham in 1905, 
discusses his subject from the economic and from the ethical 


standpoint. It is of little use to go through the argument again. | 
When the Tariff Reformers tell us why their chief prophet 
exempted maize and bacon from duties which the foreigner was | 


said to pay in all cases, we might begin again. Still, there are 
some noteworthy facts in these pages. There is the increased 
output, for instance, by Germany of manufactured goods. How 
could there be anything else when there has been in Germany a 
depletion of the rural population and a migration into the towns 


far beyond anything that has taken place here? Then, again, it | 


is said that British manufacturers, shut out by tariff walls, 
remove their industrial enterprises to the protected country. 
Doubtless it happens sometimes. But it is far more frequent 
that the foreign manufacturer brings his industry to a country 


where he gets all his raw material, tools, and requisites | 


generally free. 


The Two Gentlemen of Verona. Edited by W. G. Boswell-Stone. | 
“The Old Spelling Shakespeare.” (Chatto and Windus. 2s. 6d. | 


net.)—This is an instalment of an undertaking to be carried on 


under the joint editorship of Dr. Furnivall and Mr. Boswell- | 


Stone. The text is that of the First Folio; emendations and 
insertions are marked in black type, and words which have now a 
different stress are marked so as to indicate the former accent. 
As to the “old spelling,” we welcome it in such a case as this. 
When one knows the book or play to begin with, it is interesting 
and instructive to see it ina new form. But if one has to make 
acquaintance with a book, then let it be spelt and punctuated in 
the latest modern fashion. An “old spelling” Shakespeare, then, 
has ample justification. Here is a specimen :— 
* As the most forward Bud 

Is eaten by the Canker, ere it blow, 

Euen so by Loue, the yong and tender wit 

Is turn’d to folly ; blasting in the Bud, 

Loosing his verdure, even in the prime, 

And all the faire effects of future hopes. 

But wherefore waste I time to counsaile thee, 
That art a votary to fond desire?” 


Easter Eggs. From the German of Christoph von Schmid. 
Illustrated by M. V. Wheelhouse. (G. Bell and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.)— 
The author of this delightful book was a German clergyman who 
died in the middle of the nineteenth century. He was worthy 
to be a countryman of Froebel, for his love and knowledge of 
children are apparent in every line of it. A slight thread of 


story runs through it, telling of the sad parting of the lady and 
her children with their father the knight, and of their joyful 
reunion. For a time the lady and her little boy and girl lived in 
a@ remote village where cocks aud hens were unknown. The 


faithful old servant, Kuno, however, managed to bring some from 
a distant land, and great was the joy of the villagers when they 
first saw the birds, and then tasted eggs. Eventually the lady 
gave an Easter egg party to all the children. A party of this 
kind would be a great success now, and we refer our readers to 
the book for the working details. The illustrations are spirited, 
and show a true appreciation of beauty in form and colour. The 
good English of the translation also deserves praise. 


In the “ Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges ”—General 
Editor for the Old Testament, A. F. Kirkpatrick (Cambridge 
University Press)—we have The Two Books of the Kings, Edited 
by W. Emery Barnes, D.D. (3s. 6d. net). “It is improbable,” 
says Professor Barnes, “that the book was compiled any long 
time before 561 B.C.” One reason is the “definite relation in 
which the compiler stands to the book of Deuteronomy,” and 
Deuteronomy, we are told, was “ published in the eighteenth year 
of Josiah (=621 B.C.)” We cannot follow Professor Barnes in his 
commentary, but we may say that we have been struck with its 
admirable quality. No word is wasted, no difficulty left un- 
touched ; but where there is a discrepancy it is frankly acknow- 
ledged and accounted for, if such a course is possible. No attempt 
is made to create an artificial harmony, Of the two conflicting 


| narratives of the death of Ahaziah, King of Judah—(1) mortally 


wounded at the ascent of Gur and dying at Megiddo, (2) found in 
hiding in Samaria and killed there—he simply says that the 
“account in Kings is more precise and probably more correct.” 
This is an excellent book. 


We have received two additional volumes of The Church Pulpit 
Commentary (J. Nisbet and Co., 7s. 6d.) That dealing with the 
Old Testament includes “ Joshua to 2 Chronicles,” that with the 
New the Gospels of St. Mark and St. Lukei.-vii. The plan is to 
give short explanatory and suggestive comments on the passages 


| selected. These the preacher will fill in. Materials for several 
| hundreds of discourses are thus supplied. As far as we have 


examined the two volumes, we have found them likely to be 
useful. The comment on the “sun standing still” in Joshua, to 
take an example, is to suggest an application to the economy of 
time. 


Initia Amharica, By C. H. Armbruster, M.A. (Cambridge 
University Press. 12s. net.)—‘*The words and phrases in this 
work have been taken down from the mouths of natives...... 
I have paid more attention to what I have heard natives say to 
each other than to what they have said to me.” These are golden 
rules. We get, not a dialect more or Jess mixed with sham 
literary language, but what the people really talk. 





The Insect Book. By W. Percival Westell. (John Lane. 3s. net.) 
—Mr. Westell has written a very interesting little book on a 
subject in which he is an expert. He tells us about insects of 
the garden, of the waterside, of the wood, and, we may say, of 
the country generally; finally, about insects of the house. Of 
course, he is a friend of the insect tribe as a whole; but he con- 
| cedes that the cockroach is “an unmitigated nuisance” in many 
| houses. It came over to this country in the sixteenth century, 
a heavy per contra when we are reckoning up the benefits of that 


epoch. 


| New Epirions,—The Problem of the Old Testament. By James 
| Orr, D.D. (J. Nisbet and Co. 2s. 6d.)—This book, containing 
the “ Bros Lecture,” an American foundation, first appeared in 
1905, and has reached a fourth edition.——The Culture of Vegetables 
|and Flowers from Seeds and Roots. By Sutton and Sons. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 5s. net.) The Clifton Park System 
of Farming. By Robert H. Elliot. (Same publishers. 3s. 6d. 
net.)—“ The object of this book is to enable the agriculturist, 
through economy of production, not only to meet the keen foreign 
competition of the present day, but at the same time to increase 
| the fertility of the soil—not by the application of purchased 
manures—but by the production upon the land of a thick turf 
sufficient in itself to afford all the manure required for the yield 
of large and profitable cereal and root crops, at the smallest cost.” 














PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—@———_ 


Agar (T. L.), Homerica, 800 2.0.00. ..scccccecccrsssces ceseses (Clarendon Press) net 14 
Arrhenius (S.), Worlds in the Making, er 8V0 .............. cesses (Harper) net 6 


C 
, 4 
Batittol (L.), Marie de Medicis and the French Court in the Seventeenth 





NE SEERA ..(Chatto & Windus) net 7 
Beach (B.), The Barrier, cr 8vo.............. sasmsgnannennnarunapenintl (Harper) 60 
Bidwell (E. J.), Pulpit and Platform, cr 8vo aheuaeeal eevee (Sarrold) 2/6 
Bowman (Ff. H.), The Structure of the Cotton Fibre, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 4/6 
butler (H. E.), The Goal of Life, er 8vo ........ (L. N. Fowler) net 8/6 
Buxton (E. M. W.), A History of Great Britain, er Svo .(Methuen) 3/6 
Cornish (H. D.), District Councils, vo aa ..... (Stevens & Sens) 7/6 
Duncan (A.), Guide to Sick Nursing in the Tropics ...(Scientific Press) net 2/6 
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(W. J.), The Bed Neighbour, cr 8vo ........... ...(W. Blackwood) 


wards (J.), A Primer of Bemtietion, er 8vo. 
aha .), The Book of Animals, 4 (Ward & Loe 
Mrs. H. .), ben Disinh erited ot the Earth, er 8v0 (Alston Rivers) 
(Ss). = 0B, CF BVO....000 «0000s (Hurst & Blackett) 
— (A. is The Labyrinth of Animals, 4t0 ...........sesss0 (Churchill) net 
pocen (A. F .), Landscape Sketching for Military Purposes, 4to (Rees) net 
Hall (F. J. Ie Authority : Eoclesiastical and Biblical, er Ovo (Longusase) net 
Hemmant (D. G.), The Law of Limited Partnership, 8vo ......(Jordan) net 
Howells w D. » Fennel and Rue, cr 8v0 
Hueffer (F. M.), The Fifth Queen Crowned, cr 8vo ....... 
Koester (F. ), Steam Electric Power Plants, imp 8vo ....... 
Latouche (P.), Anarchy, cr 8vo be 
Law (W.), Liberal and Mystical Writings,cr8vo . 
Lesdain (Count de), From Pekin to Sikkim, 8vo / 
Machray ®2 , The Mystery of the Middle Te smple, er 8vo 
Morgan (G. C.), The Analysed Bible: New Testament, er 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 
.. (Bisley) 








) 

(C onstable) net 
(Everett) 
(Longmans) net 
..(J. Murray) net 
..(Everett) 


Normanby (H.), Destinies, er 8vo . 
Oman (C.), A History of the Sentesuion War, Vol. IIL, 8vo 
(Cc larendon Press) net 
pupechein (E. P.), The Missioner, cr 8vo ...... ..(Ward & Lock) 
Pea oot — haw Memoir of the Life and d Military Services of V iscount Lake, 
44-1 . (W. Blackwood) net 
Penfield (E) "Holland, ‘4to... (Hodder a net 
Poole (M * Thoughts by, the Way, “cr 8v0 .. ....(E. Stock) net 
Potter (C. B.), Secrets of Beauty an Mysteries of Health, cr 8vo (Everett) 
Prothero (R. E.), The Pleasant Land of France, 8vo . (J. Murray) net 
Raikes (H. P.), The Design, Construction, and Mainteuance of Sewage 
ws Works, 8vo ...... (Constable) net 
Read (D. H. M.), Highways and Byways in Hampehire, c cr 8vo (Macmillan) 
Robson (P. W. yt Producers, 8vo.. i. —_ net 
Sargeaunt (B. Weapons, 4to ......... .(Rees) net 
ane) net 
pene ens (W.), French Novelists of To-day, er 8vo... .(Lane) net 
Stubbs (W.), Germany in the Early Middle Ages, 476-12 250 (Longmans) net 
Ward & Lock) 
--(K. Paul) net 


17 


Sherrill (C. H.), hecinel Glass Tours in ‘France, cr 8v0..... 
t 
,. 
s 
7 


— (V. T.), The Gates of Chance. cr 8vo.. ia 

Vincent (E.), A Modern Judas, and other Rhyines, ¢ er 8vo 

Williamson ewe. H.), The Traitor's Wife, cr 8vo 

Woodward (H. B.), History of the Geological Society of London, 8vo 
(Longmans) net 











LIBERTY AND CO PANELLING 


FURNITURE Regent St., London PAINTING 

in Tudor PAPERING 
JACOBEAN and 

DECORATING 

GEORGIAN DETAILED 

Queen Anne Styles ESTIMATES OF 

DESIGNS FREE COsTs FREE 


SOLID ELLING 


Stained to d. per square 
any tone Is Kot fixed 


Book of Designs Free 


OAK PAN 
OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BY SPECIAL /DENT'S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT yall Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & C0.'s 
anufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
TO THE KING. | New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application. 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C. 











PRADB-MALE- 


MARTELL’S 
MARTELL’S 
MARTELL’S 
MARTELL’S 





Blue and Silver Label 


BRANDY. 
BRANDY. 
BRANDY. 
BRANDY. 


House 
Estd.. 
1716. « 


H A MP T ON S 


Illustrated Booklet, W 210, shows that 

their New Depositories at Battersea 

Park afford, at the most competitive 

rates in London, Ideal Conditions 
for the 


WAREHOUSING 


of 
every description of Household 
and Personal Effects, together with 
numerous valuable advantages that are 
not provided in any other Depository 
in Great Britain. 


HAMPTON & SONS, Ld., Pall Mall East, S.W. 
DEPOSITORIES: Queen’s Road, Battersea Park. S.W. 








ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Hmap Orrics: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, Eg. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS - £16,000,000. 


Chairman: 
Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.v.0, 


The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


branches of Insurance :— 
LIFE. FIRE. MARINE. 
Clerks, Shop Assistants, 


Workmen's Compensation (including 
Domestic, Agricultural and Estate Servants), 
Personal Accident and Disease. 
Third Party Risks. 
Burgiary and Theft 
Piate Glass. 
Fidolity Guarantee. 
Annuities. 
Leaschold and Capital Redemption Policies. 
The terms and conditions of Insurance for all classes of risks are favourable 
to the Insured. 

BONUS YEAR.—PARTICIPATING LIFE POLICIES EFFECTED THIS 
YEAR AT FULL ANNUAL PREMIUMS WILL PARTICIPATE IN 
THE PROFITS FOR THE QUINQUENNIAL TERM, ENDING 3isr 
DECEMBER NEXT. 

Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 

Company's Offices or Agents. 


ROBERT LEWIS, _GCeneeal | Manager, 


THOMAS & ‘SONS, 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers, 





Messrs. THOMAS & SONS 
wil ‘teow as Breeches Makers, Sporting 


, besides being 


and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-Class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
a special staff of highly skilled workmen. 


: BROOK STREET, CROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 








Scale of Cbarges for Hdvertisements. 


OUTSIDE PacE — oman, FOURTEEN GUINEAS 
: enon 21 NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) 21 4 
Half-Page (C ‘olumn) ‘ 6 ° Half Narrow Column 22 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 8 0/| Quarter Narrow Column.,.... 1 1 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8. 
COMPANIES. 
Outside Page ....ccesccee---- £16 16 0| Inside Page 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5a.; and lsa 
line for every additional line(contatning on an average tivelve words)» 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 88. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net 


HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


OR SALE—ALASSIO, ITALIAN’ RIVIERA— 


Compact well-built VILLA in beautiful grounds of 3 acres (which would 
afford excellent building sites, without prejudice to existing house), situated 
among the olives, 200 feet high, } mile from sea. English Church and 
excellent English Library. Sanitation good ; water from own spring. Suitable 
for English or American family. Contains 13 rooms, studio and loggia.— 
Particulars from PROPRI ETOR, Box 237, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.( 


EART OF LAKE DISTRICT.—A Lady’s comfortable, 
convenient, FIFTEEN-ROOMED HOUSE on two floors, thoroughly 
furnished, TO BE LET for two or three years at £120, free of rates and 
taxes. Stands rather high, withdrawn from the road, quite detached, not 
overlooked, but within sight and easy reach of every class of dwelling. 
Stabling; grounds, two acres.—-OWNER, E. C., GRASMERE. 


OR DISPOSAL.—Having been ordered abroad for the 
benefit of his health, a PRIVATE TUTOR, preparing for the Navy, 
Army, and Civil Service Examinations, DESIRES to DISPOSE of his 
CONNECTION. The establishment has existed for the past 23 years, and 
bears a high reputation for passing Candidates for the above Examinations. 
With an average of 14 Pupils the receipts have been over £1,800. To effect an 
early sale very easy terms would be arranged.—For further particulars apply 
“ T 737,” care of Messrs. Traman and Knightley, Béucations! Agents, 6 Holles 
Street, London, W. No charge to purchasers. 


W. COUNTY. SEASIDE.— —High-Class PREP. SOH. 

@ for SALE, or PABTNERSHIP entertained. Good Profits. Splendid 

premises, cricket field, &c. Rent low. For the whole, £2,000; Partnership, 
él, sesadiimmensee NEEDES, Tutesial Agents, 7 7 acentel Street, ‘Strand. 























ARTNERSHIP.—In consequence of a Dissolution of 
Partnership an qe presents itself for a young and energetic 
man, with Public School and University Education, to join the’Principal of a 
HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Sons of Gentlemen. The 
a hool is delightfully situated about 12 miles from London, in grounds of 
20 acres, on gravel soil, 250 feet above sea-level. There are Cricket and 
F ootball Grounds, Gymnasium, Sanatorium, Asphalt Playground and Racquet 
Court. Ac commodation for 35 Boarders at fees of 135 guineas per annumn.— 
For further particulars apply ** T 729,” care of Messrs. Truman and Knightley, 
Educational Agents, 6 Holles Street, Loudon, W. No charge to purchasers, 














April 4, 1908.] THE 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
TY COUNCIL: EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


The above COMMITTEE REQUIRE a PRINCIPAL for the TRAINING 
COLLEGE (Mixed) which they are establishing at Crewe. The College will 
open in August, 1908, in temporary premises. 

T 








(\uSSHIRE COUN 


be Principal must be a Graduate of a British University, must have had 
experience of teaching, and be familiar with the organisation and management 
of an educational institution, and be well acquainted with the History of Edu- 
cation in England. 

The salary will be £500 per an 
in proximity to the College and Hostel for Women. 
new College and provision of this house an allowance will be ma 
residence in Crewe. ‘ 

He will be required to take up his duties not later than Ist July, 1908. 
Applications, with not more than six recent testimonials, to be sent to the 
pIRECTIE of EDUCATION, City Road, Chester, not later than April 25th, 

908. 
. Canvassing will be deemed a disqualification. 


(Koertr BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND 


DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 

The COUNCIL are prepared to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for the position 
of PRINCIPAL of the above-named College, which it is expected will be open 
for work in September next, at a salary of £500 perannum. No fees. 

The person appointed must be a Graduate of a British University, capable of 
acting as Master of Method and Lecturer on Education, prepared to take a 
jeading part in the teaching work of the College in these and such other 
subjects as may be required, and able to satisfy the Authority of his capacity 
or experience in the organisation and teaching of a Day Training College. 

Cauvassing Members of the Council, directly or indirectly, until after the 
first selection by the Committee of Candidates, will disqualify the applicant 
on whose behalf such canvassing shal! have beeu made. 

Applications in writing, accompanied by not more than six recent original 
testimonials (which will be returned), addressed to the undersigned, at the 
Town Hall, Sunderland, and endorsed “‘ Day Training College, Appointment 
of Principal,”’ in the left-hand corner of the envelope, will be received up to, 
but not later than, 12 noon on the 27th April next. 

FRAS. M. BOWEY, Town Clerk. 


Town Hall, Sunderland, 3lst March, 1908. 


ING EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 


ine GOVERNORS of this School being about to APPOINT a HEAD- 
MASTER to take charge of the Boys’ Grammar School, Camp Hill, Birming- 
bam, gentlemen who are desirous of becoming Candidates are requested to 
send in their applicatious and six copies of their testimonials to the Secretary, 
on or before the Ist day of May next. 

The salary consists of a fixed payment of £200 per annum, together with a 
capitation fee of £2 per head for every boy above the number of 150, the whole 
pe not to exceed £600. There are about 350 boys in the School. 

Candidates must be Graduates of some University in the United Kingdom. 

The Head-Master will be required to enter on his duties in September 


num anda residence. A house will be erected 
Until the opening of the 
de towards a 





next. 

Birmingham, 3lst March, 1908, 
S°- raw »’s COLL 
(UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY). 

APPLICATIONS aro INVITED for the position of WARDEN of St. Paul's 
College (Church of England), Affiliated to the University of Sydney, New 
South Wales. Salary £700 per aunum, with house. Candidates must be in 

full Orders. 
of April, 1908, to 
VID 








EGE 


Applications must be sent before the 30th day 
The Beverend A. E, DA , 
The Old College, Dulwich, Londou, S.E., 
from whom all particulars can be ascertained. 
EWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 
WANTED, for Rutherford College Secondary School for Girls :— 

(2) HEAD SCIENCE MISTRESS. Subjects :—Botany, Chemistry, 
Physics (possibly Hygiene). Experience in Laboratory manage 
went necessary. Scale salary, £120 to £170. 

(0) FORM MISTRESS.  Subjects:—French, Latin and Elementary 
Mathematics desirable. Scule salary, £90 to £120. 

The commencing salary may be higher than the scale minimum if warranted 
by experience. 

Degree und experience in a Public School essential for each appointment. 

Application forms should be obtained from the SECRETARY, Education 
Offces, Northumberland Road, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and returned not later 


than 30th April, 1908. 

abi GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
e position of HEAD-MASTER is now VACANT. Candidates to apply to 

the Ven. the ARCHDEACON OF CORK, S. Mary Shandon Rectory, Cork, 

who wili supply necessary informatiov. The Pupils number 135. 


N EDITOR is REQUIRED for one of the leading 
Papers in the East. To an able man of education who is acquainted 

with the politics of the Far East, and who has also had first-class journalistic 
experience, the Directors are prepared to offer liberal terms.—A 3, Box 
24), The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


KILLED EMPLOYMENT (placing of Boys and Girls 
on leaving School). WANTED, an HONORARY SECRETARY (Lady 

or Gentleman) for an East End Borough. Must be prepared to give con 
tinuous work. Training would be arranged for a suitable person. Letters 
describing previous experience, if any, to SECRETARY, C.O.S., 134 High 
Street, Poplar. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOUCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Rirmingham. 
NGINEERING PUPIL—VACANCY in High-Class 
Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Three years’ course 
personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. ; position after expiration of time assured 


. 


—Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


























GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ORRAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil. 
Gymnasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—_THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical 
and Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by French 
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EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The EASTER TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, April 23rd, 1908. 
Lectures are given in preparation for all Examinations of the University of 
London in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medicine; for the Teachers’ 
Diploma, London; for the Teachers’ Certificate, Cambridge; and for the 
Cambridge Higher Local Examiwation. 
Special Course of Scientific Instruction in Hygiene, recognised by the 
Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board. 
Six Laboratories are open to Students for Practical Work. 
Students may attend the Art School who are not taking other subjects at 
the College. 
A Single Course in any subject may be attended. 
Regular Physical Instruction is given, free of cost, to Students who desire 
it. by a fully qualified Woman Teacher. 
Students can reside in the College. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
One Reid Scholarship in Arts, value £31 10s, first year, £28 7s. second and 
third years ; 
One Arnott Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, tenable for three years ; 
One Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, tenable for three 
years ; will be awarded on the results of the Examivation to be held in June. 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 
DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING. 
Two Scholarships, each of the value of £15 for one year, are offered for the 
Course of Secondary Training beginning in October, 1908 
The Scholarships will be awarded to the best Candidate holding a Degree in 
Arts or Science. 
Applications should reach the HEAD of the TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
not later than July Ist, 1908, 
_ Al 7 ‘< 
Boo oes COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE. 
Recognised by the Sanitary Inspector's Examination Board. 
The Course is designed to furnish Training for Women 
Factory and Sanitary Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene, 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


HIGH SCHOOL. 
Mrs. WOODHOUSE, 


‘LAPHAM 
C 


Head- Mistress : 


BOARDING HOUSES licensed by the COUNCIL OF THE GIRLS’ PUBLIC 
DAY SCHOOL TRUST, for Students aud Pupils of the above School. 
Mrs. F. WOODHOUSE, “8S. James,” 6 Elms Koad, Clapham Common. 
Mrs. CHRISTOPHER WATKINS, “ Methven,” Windmill Road, Clapham 
ommon, 
Mrs. LABORDE, “ Westbury,” Nightingale Lane, Clapham Common. 
Mrs. POUNTNEY, 14 Poynders Road, Clapham Park. 

All particulars can be obtained from the Heads of the Houses, or from the 
SECRETARY of the School, 
SEA AND MOUNTAIN AIR. 

THE CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE, 
CUMBERLAND.—Unique situation on the North-West Coast, where 
the climate is bracing, sunny, dry, and temperate. Within easy reach of the 
beautiful scenery of the Lake District. Senior house for girls over 14. Junior 
house for girls under 14. Boarders only. Swedish gymnastics, swimming, 
safe bathing. Illustrated Prospectus. Large Staff. Principals: Misses WILSON, 


| | ernie HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 


HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublia) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medisval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 +a! Road (next door to the School). 

House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
For revised terms and new prospectus apply to the Secretary, Mr. H. 
KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


\DGBASTON CHURCH OF ENGLAND COLLEGE 

‘1 FOR GIRLS, LTD., CALTHORPE ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMING- 
HAM.—Head-Mistress: Miss MARY A. HOLLINGS, M.A. (Dublin), (Lad 
Margaret Hall, Oxford; Honour School of Modern History), BOARDING- 
HOUSE, ST. ALBANS, AMPTON ROAD, EDGBASTON. House Mistress: 
Miss CORBETT. NEXT TERM COMMENCES THURSDAY, May the 7th. 

For revised terms and new Prospectus apply to Mr, H. LAKIN-SMITH, 
F.C.A., Secretary, 26 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 


‘NNHE HERMITAGE, SOUTHSEA, HANTS. 
Principal, Miss NASH. First-class Boarding and Day School for Girls. 


+ 

















Pupils prepared for Examinations, but allowed to join if Special Subjects 
only are required. Importance attached to the study of uages, M. be 
and Art. Great attention paid to health of pupils. Daily and games. 





JOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Leigh Court, near 
Clifton, Bristol.—Principal: Miss MEDINA S. GRIFFITHS, assisted 
by an Efficient Staff of Teachers. Extensive and beautiful grounds afford 
special advantages for Open-air Life and Games. Preparation for University 
Examinations undertaken. Inclusive terms.—Prospectus on application. 
{ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.— Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughly 
good education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal, 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered). 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


Riding, bathing.—Prospectus on application to PRINCIPAL, 


i 


j 





HH ICHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 





EASTER HOLIDAYS END and SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 6th, 1908. 


‘ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 


hoo 
/ BOARDING-SCHOOL for GLRLS at SKELLFIELD, BIPON. Charch 
of Eugiand. 





Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 

EYBRIDGE SURREY.— 

The comforts 





LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (Lond.) 

ofa refined home. ‘Thorough Educatiou on the principle of a sound mind in 
a sound body. No cramming, but preparation for examinations if desired. 
French and German a Speciality. Large grounds; high and healthy position. 
NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.— Principals Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
3USSEUX. The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, May 8th. 





LADY strongly RECOMMENDS HOME SCHOOL 

i for GIRLS, in the WEST of ENGLAND, where her own daughter was 

educated. VACANCIES for TWO at REDUCED fees, preferably sisters. 
Mrs. BERNARD, Batbeaston, Bath. 


YUNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS. 


- 


Successes in Oxford and Cam- 


school for Girls. Thorough education. 
Excellent staff. Beautiful health 


Lridge Locals (Higher Senior and Junior). 





man. Gardening, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals: LILY 
HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, F.B.HS, See Prospectus. 


resort. Much outdoor exercise and games.—-Privcipal: Miss BROTHERS, 
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T MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. — 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Statf of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymuastics, &c. Visiting Professors. 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. 





Principals: 
Miss IHEATU-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
Prospectus on application 





QOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (inte Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 


ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, O rjects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Edneation, All branches and systems 
tenght including Outdoor Games.Swimming. Feucing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hyyiene, Auatomy, aud Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to suecessful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with analitied teachers, 

{KALTH STUDEN'TS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as 2 profess on are receive as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hywiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Ontdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
he arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lorl 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, UH, J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aud Rev. 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Partienlars from the SECRETARY. 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
MNWE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymunstics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Eduentional 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hegiena, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Iacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, ke. 


yrs PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 30 Castle 

St. East, Oxford Circus, London.—Ladies trained in gymnastics, drill, 
games, remedial movements, &c., for recognised PUBLIC certificates. The 
Principal and all assistants hold these same certificates. References permitted 
to Eustace Miles, Esq., The Rev. D. L. Scott, M.A., LL.D., &e., &e. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD- 

INGTON, WARWICKSHIRE, PREPARES EDUCATED WOMEN 

for attractive vocation. Swedish Gymnastics, Remedial Movements, Massage, 

Anatomy, Hygiene, Asthetic Movements, Dancing, Voice Culture, Games. 
Send for Prospectus 


TF) ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, ‘Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Veacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 

LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 
ractical Training; babies iu residence; Kindergarten. Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
kK Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), avd Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs, Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
knutire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


Homie Fi CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 


'j Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 

indergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing ; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Statf of Mietresses. Visiting Specialists. Terms moderate. 


wy. ANDREWS SCHOUL FOR GIRLS’ COMPANY, 
A LIMITED.—The COUNCIL OFFER in July, 1908, TWO ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS of the value or £60 and £40 respectively, tenable for four 
ears, at St. Leonards School, by girls whose parents are unable to pay the 
ull School Fees. Preference will be given to Daughters of Professional Meu 
or of Officers in H.M. Service.—Particulars on application to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS of the School, St. Andrews, Fife. 3rd March, 1908. 

















IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.— Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse, Detached house 4 mins, 
from sean. PRINCIPALS — Miss E. YOUNG, N.P.U., and Miss WIL TSHIKE. 








Yl. MARGARET'S, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.— 

Boarding School for Girls. Under the Inspection of the Scotch Educa- 

tion Department, and the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. Head-Mistress: 

Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. Thorough Modern Education, combined with careful 

individual attention. Large playing-fields for hockey, cricket, tennis, &«.— 
Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 





ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin, Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils pre for advanced Examinitions and for the Uuiversities if 
oaabek. ealthy situation, Teunis, hockey, &c. 


T PAUL’S Ls’ s¢ 





GIRLS’ SCHOOL— 

The next EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS will 

be held early in JULY. These Scholarships exempt the holders from the 

yment of Tuition Fees.—Particulars may be obtained on application to the 
HEAD-MISTRESS, at the School. 








‘ 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


LIFTON COLLEGE. —The EXAMINATION for 
SCHOLARSHIPS will BEGIN at 9 a.m. on WEDNESDAY, June 10th, 

and not as previously announced. The last paper (Latin Verse, German or 
Chemistry) will be set 9-11 a.m. on Saturday, Juve 13th. 


XETER SCHOOL.—The ANNUAL 








HOUSE 

SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION wil) be HELD ou APRIL 14th and 
isth—_W. A. CUNNINGHAM, M.A., Head. Master. 

REPARATORY SCHOOL for ROMAN CATHOLIC 


BOYS.—South Coast; fine climate. Every care and attention given 








[April 4, 1908. 





LL 
NIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. nid 

SUMMER SESSION, 1908. 
The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, 28th 
CLOSES on FRIDAY, 10th July. The Faculty of Medicine em 
following Twelve Chairs, from which instruction is given in al! 


April, and 
braces the 


departments of Medical Science :— the maia 
Botany can .. Professor J. W. H. Tram, M.D., F.R.S 
Zoology Professor J. Antuur THomson, M.A, ri 
Physics ai Professor C. Nivex, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Chemistry ... Professor F. R. Jarre, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Anatomy Professor R. W. Rerp. M.D., F.R.C.S, 
Physiology ... Professor J. A. MacWituam, MD. 
Materia-Medica Professor J. Tazopore Casn, M.D., PRS 
Pathology Professor D. J. Hamitton, M.B., LL.D., F.B8 


Forensic Medicine 


and Public Health Mattuew Har, M.D. 


} Professor 


Surgery wes Professor ALex. Oestoy, M.D., LL D 
Medicine Professor D. W. Fiytay, M.D., LL.D. P R.C.P 
Midwifery Professor WiLL1AM StePHENsoN, M.D. 


Instruction is also given in special departments of Medical Practice } 
Lecturers appointed by the University Court. Clinical instruction is ubteined 
in the Royal Iufirmary, Royal Lunatic Asylum, Sick Children’s Hospital, Cit 
(Fever) Hospital, General Dispensary and Lying-in and Vaccine lustitutioge 
and the Ophthalmic Institutions. The Degrees in Medicine granted by the 
University are Bachelor of Medicine (M.B.), Bachelor of Surgery CLBy 
Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), aud Master of Surgery (Cb.M.). A Diploma in 
Public Health is conferred after examination on Graduates in Medicme of an 
University in the United Kingdom. ‘The total cost of the whole curriculan, 
including Hospital Fees, Class and Matriculation Fees, and Degree Fees, is 
usually about £150. Bursaries, Scholarships, Fellowships, and prizes to the 
number of fifty and of the annual value of £1,180 may be held by Students in 
this Faculty. A Prospectus of the Classes, Fees, &c., may be had on applica- 
tion to the Secretary of the University. The University also grants Degrees 
in Arts, Science, Law, and Divinity, particulars of which may be had on 
application to the Secretary. DAVID W. FINLAY, M.D, F.R.C.P., Dean. 


HASTBOURNE 


COLLBGRE 
‘1 President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G. Head-Master— 
Rev. F. 8S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 


Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets aud fives courts, swimminyg-bith, &e. 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY sth 


\ BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, near Rocester, Derbyshire.— 
t Education on entirely New, Modern, and Practical Lines. Boys, 10-19 
Fine buildings. School estate of 14 acres lies 250-500 ft. above sea level in 
beautiful and healthy district, and affords excellent fishing, bathing, boating, 
football, cricket. &c.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER. 


JLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer. 








sities. NEXT TERM will BEGIN WEDNESDAY, May 6th, 1908, 
Hea:l-Master, C. W. A‘'TKINSON, MLA. Cantab. 
Be ee S01 2 OG 0 bd. 
The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will BEGIN MONDAY, 
June Ist.— Particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 


| ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS, varying from £30 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
competition ou July 2nd and 3rd. EXHIBITIONS for the Army Class will te 
awarded at the same time.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, 


Abingdon. 
LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 
11 SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by Exam'na- 
tion on JUNE 19th and 20th. Two at least will be tenable in the Army 
Classes.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or the Clerk to Goveruors. 





EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—A small Public 
School, with valuable Scholarships attached and strong Teaching Staff. 
Classico! and Modern sides. VACANCIES in School House and Junior House 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION MAY 5th and 6th.—For 
Prospectus, &c., address, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, The Close. Her>for! 


| ye COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 
4 Service, Army, Medical, and other careers, Classical anid Modera 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &c., apply BURSAR, Epsom College. 
YLLERSLIE, FREMINGTON, N. DEVON— 
‘4 PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, facing south ona hill. Eleven 
acres of — gymuasium, sanatorium, Three Scholarships at Chelteu- 
ham and Haileybury ani Two Cadetships at Osborne in 1907.—Head- Master, 
H. S. CHURCH, B.A., Classical Honours, Cambridge. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ 
CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E.C. 
FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for Boys under 14 years of age on 
June llth, 1908, will be competed for on June 30th and July Ist and 2nd. 
te ty TERM BEGINS MAY 5th.—For particulars apply to the SECBE- 
ARY. 


‘ HER BORN E SCH OOL— 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
under 15 on June Ist, will be held iu the first week of June.—Further informa- 


tion can be obtained from the Kev. the HEAD MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
particulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 


House, Sherborne. 
yp URHAM $-o 20 0 i. 
R. SCHOLARSHIPS. JUNE 2nd. At least 2 of £50 and 4 of £0.— 
es LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBKIDGUHE, 
Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION in JULY. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School. quite separate houses, teaching, aud life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


7 PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.—An OXFORD 
q M.A, D.C.L., RECEIVES into his house in Term Time or Vacation, 
ONE or TWO RESIDENT PUPILS to Prepare for the Universities or 


General Tuition. Comfortable house in a central part of Oxford, aud good 



































to delicate children ; fees moderate.—WARE CLIFF SCHOOL, Lyme Regis, 
Dorset. 





gurden. References permitted to Heads of Colleges. Good references requ 
Address, * D.C.L.,’’ Oxford Union Society, Oxford. 
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yor 4* AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE’ 


CIRENCESTER, 
Parrow—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. ou as 
owners, Land-agents. Surveyors,Agricu)turists, intending Colonista, £o. 
PorLand-o "“Forting and Colonial Brauch. 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch, 
spectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Extibitions, Scholarships, 
piivene dc. apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
ted ‘NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 19th, 1903, 
R°°s HAM SCHOOL, YOR K. 


(Under the management of the Society of Friends.) 


Twenty-six Boys passed University Entrance Examinations in 1906 and 197. 

A new feature tor post-Matriculation Stu lents isa CITIZENSHIP COURSE 
including Economics and Modern History with special refereuce to existing 
Political Institutions and Social Problems. 

The School continues to hold a strong position in Leisure-hour work :-— 
Natural History, Archaeology, Carpentry, &e 

For copies of Prospectus end full particulars with revari to Scholarships, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York 
Head- Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, Certificate of Distinction in the 
Theory, History, and Pras tice of Edue ition, Cantab. 


TIEDDON COURT (late of Hampstead). 


Mr, STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 








The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 

soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity It has its own 

vmnasium and bathing place, 40 Entrance Scholarships gained at the Public 
Gacols in the last ten vears. 

> ai r 

[ EIGHTON 


NEAR 


PARK SCHOOL, 
READING, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Rors from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 4 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 
| Three Scholarships value 90 guineas per annum, One Warden's Exhibi- 
tion value 50 guineas per annum, and Five General Exhibitions value 
20 guineas per annum, will be competed for in June-July next, 
The Examination will be in two parts 
(1) At Preparatory Schools of Candidates on June 23rd and 24th. 
(2) Of selected Candidates at Bradfield on July Ist, 2nd, 3rd. 
dates must be between 13 and 15 on September 20th, 1908. 
Apply to the BURSAR. 
LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 
An EXAMINATION will be 
jZth, 1908, for NINE or TEN CPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, five (Junior Platt) of 
£30, and four or five (House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to 
Boys under 15 on May Ist. Under certaii conditions the Junior Platt and 
House Scholarships are tenable together.—Further particulars may be had 
from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 


Candi- 





| 
| 
| 





held at the School on JUNE lith and | 


FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) | 


ou JULY Ist to 3rd. Open to boys joining May Ist, as well as to others, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildiugs. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 
the Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectns apply te HEAD-MASTER. 
YUTITON VALENCE SCHOOL, KEN'T.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTUWORKERS, Valuable Exthibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swiinming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sous of Naval and Militury Officers aud Clergymen.—Appliy HEAD-MASTER, 


J UTTON 
A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be HELD en WEDNESDAY, 
et the HEAD-MASTER. 
N ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION, June 2nd, 3rd, and 4th. One of £87, five or more of £50, tive 


or more of £30 (£21 for Day Scholars) per annum. 
awarded to boy who does best in Examination. 





scholarship.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, 


S CHOLARSHIP—£50—LITTLE BOYS, 
THE RED HOUSE SCHOOL, MARSTON MOOR, YORK, 
Won by—Geoffrey Ridsdill-Smith— 
on April lst. The NEXT EXAMINATION is on JULY Ist 
General Qualities. as well as Schoo! work, considered. Cc. C. LEMPRIERE. 


RIVATE TUITION.—CAMBRIDGE M.A. (Honours), 

_ resident in London, COACHES for EXAMINATIONS or READS with 

PUPILS studying privately. Classics, Mathematics, French Literature, &. 

Experienced teacher. Highest references.—For terms, &c., apply “* TUTOR,” 
Box 236, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back- 

wurd or delicate boys (17 to 19) preferred. Beautiful country, large grounds ; 
cricket & hockey. Parochial Debating Society. French & German. University 
Entrance & other Preliminary Examinations. Home life; etticient supervision. 


SN TAMMERING.— SCHOOL for the TREATMENT and 
EDUCATION of BOYS. Principal, Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, a perfectly 
self-cured stammerer of 30 years’ experience. Public-school boys received. 
Prospectus on application.—Address, Acomb House, Bedford, and 30 New 
Cavendish Street, Portland Place, London, W. Established 1890. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1.000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Caryeutry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys, 





FOREIGN. 


PARIS—PRIVATE BOARDING-SCHOOL for 


YOUNG LADIES. 
Best sanitary arrangements. Baths. Pupils have every opportunity of 
areas French and conversing with their.class-mates aud teachers. 
Holidays at Villers-s.-Mer, Miss BIDRON 59 Bd. de Strasbourg, Paris. 


VALENCE SCHOOL! 


Faber Exhibition of £12 | 
Council Nominations, value | 
£12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain a | 


| 
| 


| Br : 


| 6 Rue de la Sorbonne, PARIS. 


| of position all over Europe For 
| address Madame SOUTIFPOHLER 


} 


I IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D., 
Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lectarer 
at Wren's. 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


i IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS, HIGHER LOCALS, Pupils wanted to join others, 
English, German, and French Resident Governesses. Excellent opportunity 
for Languagesand Music. Liberal table. Boarders during holidays. Terms very 
moderate. Best Eugiish refs.—Mile. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 


JARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music; and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only Freneh 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris, 


| OLIDAY COURSES will be held during JULY, 


AUGUST, and SEPTEMBER at the INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
Classes arranged to meet the needs of English- 


Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Holiday pupils received. — 





speaking Students, 
For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 
~~ WYATT, of HEATHFIELD SCHOOL, ASCOT, 
has OPENED asmall BRANCH HOUSE in PARIS.—For particulars 
write to Heathfield. 
| E CHATEAU, VERSON, NORMANDY.—Country 
4 home life for Girls. Juniors (from ten): English curriculum, French 
and German studied and spoken. Seniors: Languages, Music, Painting, 
Caen University Lectures, English, French and German Resident Mistresses ; 
Caeu and Paris Professors. Games, cycling, driving. Beautiful grounds, 
Pupils may remain during holidays if desired.—App!y to DIRECTRICE 
(AS CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Couversational Freuch rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singimy, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Vlasses, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with Eugianl.—Apply to Miss CUN NICK, Dieppe. 


| RESDEN VILLA ANGELIKA. 
FIRST-CLASS FINISHING HOME for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN 
‘Terms, 9) guineas. Summer holidays in own exquisite 
lighest refereuces from familes 
»pportunity for ESCORT week before Easter, 
as above), or Miss POHLER, Dresdeu 


of good social position 
mountain villa, Osterberg, near Dresden 


House, Eastbourne 


{ERMANY.—HEIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWAL.- 
J HOME for GIRLS of 16 years and upwards. 
House well situated, facing pine woods. Exceptional advantages for LAN 
GUAGES, MUSIC, HISTORY, ART, Strong staf of highly qualitied Teachers. 
Every facility for Outdoor Sports. Escort first week in May. Prospectus on 
tion to Miss DAWSON 


MANOR FARM (English Pension).— 
of Thun, 
Excellent 


BEN Educational 


appie 4 
| bygttncg iy 
IDEAL SPRING RESORT. Charmingly situated on the Lake 
Splendid centre for mountain and lake trips. Walking and driving. 
Terms from 6 francs.—-Proprietress, Miss SIMPKIN 


cuisine. 


| ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 Dermo.pstr., 

. RECEIVES limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfortable 
home. Quiet central position, Family life. Excelent table. Large airy rooms. 
Splendid opportunity to acquire pure German, English, French, Spanish known 
‘Terms (incl. personal instruction daily), monthly £9, yearly £100. Highest refs. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENOIES. 
EPucation. 

4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


YCHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
Ss BOYS and GIRLS. 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS iw this country and on the 
be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and ghly-recommenided establisuments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 
J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 53053 Central 
? SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should copy of 
“A Practical Guide to Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes” (500 
f sblished by Messrs. 1 RUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, which contains 
articulars (includimg number ‘of pupils, fees, &c.) of over 1,000 
establishments in Great Britain and on the Continent. Price Sixpence 
To be obtained post-free from the publishers. Address :-—Education 
Department, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Souare, Loudon, W. 
(YCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
Ss ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and tuforma- 
lied FREE OF CHARGE Please state 
pupils’ ages, locality preferred. and approximate school fees 
desired.—-UNIVERSITY *sCHOLASTIC AGENCY, i122 Begent 
Street, W Established 1858 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice aud assistauce wit it charge to Parents and GuarWans 
iu the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘lutors forall Examinations 
et Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mauvager,B. J. BEE VOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberiand Avenue, W.C, 


b inne INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING BESIDENT-PATIENTS in Loadon, the Country, or at 
tue Seaside sent free of charge with ll par tlars.—MEDICAL, &c., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphw 
Address, “'‘l'riform, London.” Telephone No. 1554 (Gerrard). 


Continent, will 


143 Cannon Street, 






every 


to Parents 





tion, supplie 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘N10 SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS join 
the COBRESPONDENCE CLUB, ls. 6d or the ENGLISH- 
SPEAKERS’ LINK, 2s. 6d., of 350 Mausiou House Chambers, E.C. 
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ANTED, by FOUR SISTERS (gentlewomen), the 
CHARGE of CHILDREN (English, Anglo-Indian, Colonial or 
Continental). 


healthy situation. 
and within five minutes 


good medical attend- 





Large house and garden, lawn tennis, croquet, &c., 
anee; references given and required. 
BLIND. Instituted 1793.—Elementary and Technical Education, 
—Rev. H. T. G. KINGDON, Supt. 
here are now a few VACANCIES for PUPILS at the SCHOOL, and for 


Comfortable home in the North of England ; 
of a good beach. 
Education undertaken and holiday children received ; 
Address—Miss ELLA RAY, Fast House, Ryhope, near Sunderland. 
Bisimn.” SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY FOR THE 
loyment Home Teaching, &c., for over 300 Blind. Area served includes 
twelve counties. Funds urgently solicited for Maintenance and New Building 
SSOCIATION FOR THE ORAL INSTRUCTION OF 
THE DEAF AND DUMB, 11 Fitzroy Square, London, W. 
STUDENTS at the TRAINING COLLEGE. — Apply to the Director, 
G, SIBLEY HAYCOCK 
"ATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 
Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received withont distinction 


of religion, and trained for domestic service. Chairman: His Grace the 
Doke of Portland, DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES are 
SORELY NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Baukers: Lloyds Bank, 16 


St. St. James 8 Street, 5. W.—-Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage, 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO 


Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. 
and Electricity. 


| DS eee ,EY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 
0 


Visitors enjoy every 
Every kind of Bath, Massage 


A delightful all-the-year-round HEALTH RESORT for GIRLS in the 
Sea and 
Walks, picnics, games, music; aud in the Summer, tennis and 


lidays or when requiring Rest and Change during Term Time. 
moorland. 
Fast through trains —Prospectus frown PROPRIETOR 


bathing. ough 1 etus fi : 
Tt NORLAND NURSERIES, or BABIES’ HOTE L, 
ti 














PEMBRIDGE SQUARE, LONDON, W.—-For the Permanent Accommo 

on of YOUNG CHILDREN whose Parents are Abroad, and for those who 
need a Safe and Happy Temporary Home for their little ones. The house is 
arranged in suites of Day and Night Nurseries, each to accommodate 3 or 4 
children of varying ages Young Infants and Delicate Children are in 
Separate Nurseries. Terms—-From 30s. to 2 guineas a week. For particulars 


acd permission to view the Nurseries apply to the PRINCIPAL of the 
Norland Institute, 10 Pembridge Square, London, W. 
PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A _ few 


Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
hee and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 

ee Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
aah iards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
$ Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


ORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, KENDAL. 

7 ylies Editors with Literary Matter, and invites Authors to sub 

‘mit Mss, Serials, Short Stories, and Articles. Proposals for serial use 

of all high. class litetary matter receive careful and prompt consideration. 
Telegraphic address : *« Syndicate, Kendal.’ 


~Preaweaeisin € WAR TT SD. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, Loudon, W.C. 


T)XTRA POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Jewels, 

yy Watches, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and False Teeth bought 
for cash. Rest vaiue sent for parcels, or offers made.—K. D. and J. B. 
FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 265, Princes Street, Ipswich. (Ref. Capital 
and Cc Counties Bank, ) 


“A RTIFICIAL THETH BOUGHT. 








-We strongly advise 

everyone to send to ns any Artificial Teeth they may have for disposal. 

e make most hberal offers, and are the largest firm of Dental Merchants in 

the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, Ipswich. 
Estabhshed 1833, Reference—Capital and ‘ounties Bank, Ipswich. 


7) RESH FISH.—-The quality and freshness of the F ish we 
send are unequalled. 6 1b. 22.; 9ib., 2s. 6d.; IL 1b.,3 141b., 38, 64. ; | 


21 1b.,5e. Dressed and cleaned for cooking Carriage paid. ? rompt delivery. 
Hotels, clubs, schools catered for. Particulars post-free.—STRAND F ISH 











SUPPLY CO., GRIMSB y a alee ahs ed 7 
NATTENED CHICKENS (Surrey - style) 
by PARCEL POST DAILY. Prices :— 44 Ib., 38. 10d.; 5b. 43. 1d.; 

54 Ib., 4s. 5d.; and 6 1b,, 4s. 10d. each 
Cash with order to MANAGER, Waterford Poultry and Supply Company, 


Ltd., W Waterford 


) EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
ANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
BUCILTY, 





10 Lancaster Piace, Waterioo Bridge, Strand, 
Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


Limited, 
Hstablished 1835, 


one —— — _— - 





SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TouRS. 





S.Y. *AKGONAUT’ CRUISES. 
148,—MARSEILLES, TUNIS, SICILY, NAPLES. 
April 15th-27th. April 29th—May 18th. 
Apply, Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


£1 


ANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION, 
SHEPHERD’S BUSH, 
MAY to OCTOBER. 


Fr 


1908, 


THE GREATEST EXHIBITION EVER HELD IN tow 
DEMONSTRATING TO THE WORLD IN LONDON 
THE PRODUCTS AND RESOURCES OF THE 


BRITI 
and of FRANCE AND HER COLONIPS. = EMPIRE, 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING HAS EXPRESSED HIS WAR 4 
OF THE me ITION., M APPROVA 
The DUKE OF ARGYLL, Honorary President, 
The EARL OF DE aeY k. G., President. 
Vice-Presidents: The Archbishop of ( ‘anterbury, the Duke of Bedi ord, th 
Marquis of Lansdowne, Earl Cadogan, Earl Cromer, Earl Egerton of Tatts 4 
the Earl of Jersey, the Earl of Minto, Viscount Koutsford, Lord Ay. oo = 
Lord Rothschild, Lord Strathcona, Sir Ernest Cassel, and the Lord M... 
of London. — 
VISCOUNT SELBY, Chairman Executive Committee 
Sir JOHN A. COCKBURN, Vice-Chairman Executive © om mittee. 
LORD BLYTH, Chairman Organising Committee. . 
LORD WELBY, Chairman Finance Committee, 
LORD DESBOROUGH, President Olympic Games and Chai 3 
Committee ee 
Commissioner-General, IMRE KIRALFY, Esq., Chairman of Gr 


‘0 
Committees ~~ 


Charles C. Allom, Esq. Dr. R Tr. Glazebrook | Alfred Mond, Esq. 
Sir Hugh Bell, Bart Prof. W. Gowland | Sir Edws iy J. Poynt er 
The Earl of Besshorough | H. Percy Harris, Esq. | Lieut.-Col. D Grain 


Sir Alexander Binnie | Henry E. Jones, Esq. T. Harry ee es, Esq. 


H. Cosmo Bonsor, Esq. | Sir William Lee-Warner | Sir Boverton Redw 0d 
Frank Debenham, Esq. | Sir Thomas J. Lipton, Bt. | Sir Clifton Robinso: or 
Maurice Deacon, Esq. Sir Norman Lockyer Sir C. E. Howard Vincent 
James Dixon, Esq. | Sir William Mather The Lord Weardale 


Dr, Francis Elgar Sir Charles McLaren, Bt. | Sir William H. White 
RELATIVE AREAS OF EXHIBITIONS, 

Great Exhibition in London 1851—21 acres, 16 acres buildings, 

International Exhibition, London, 1862—234 acres, 163 acres buik lings, 

FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION, 1908—140 acres, over 40 acres | vildings, 

Four of the best British and French Milit UBy BANDS will perform daily, 

The MOST NOVEL and REFINED ATTRACTIONS ever presented 
London will be placed in the Pleasure Gardens of the Exhibition 

SEASON TICKETS: For Ladies or Gentlemen, £1 1s. each. For Chik Iren 
under twelve, Ifs. 61. each Now on sale at all the pri ncipal agencies and 
libraries, These Tickets will also admit on the Opening day of the Exhibition 
and to the dedication of the Stadium 

THE GARDEN CLUB 
In the Central Gardens.— Ladies as well as Gent men are eligible for member- 
ship. Subscription: Gentlemen, £3 3s; I 2 2s. Membership of this 
club ineludes admission to )x hibition, 

The AL vote MENT of Exhibit SPACE in the various Exhibition Halls ig 
now “ppro ng completion 

CONE ESSIONS f r the erection of PAVILIONS in the various Gardens. f 
the Exhibition for the Sale of Confectionery, Cigars, Cigarettes, and Tobacco, 
and numerous other concessions are now being concluded, 

Exhibitors and Concessionaires desirot uring the remaining available 
space should apply immediately to the Secreta 


y 
Excursions from all parts of the UNITED KINGDOM and the CONTINENT 


in 





s of sex 





} should apply 


are now being arranged. 
Educational, Scientitic, 

be held in the ¢ 
Full partic 

Westminster, 


and other CONGRESSES and CONFERENCES will 
yngress Halls, 
‘ulars on appli 
S.W. 


ration to the Secretary, 58 Victoria Street, 
THE OLYMPIC GAMES 
nations compete, will take place in the Great § 
holding over 100,000 people. 
INTERNATIONAL and NATIONAL 
ALL BRITISH OLYMPI 
CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
Amateur Athletic Association. Amateur Swimming Association. 
National Cyclists’ Union. Royal Life-Saving Society. 
Auto-Cycle | National Wrestling Association. 
Amateur Fencing Association. London Private Fire Brigades. 
National Physical Recreation Society. 
Polytechnic, Highgate, and Queen's Park Harriers, Essex Beagles, 
wimming Club and Zephyr Swimming Club, &c., &c. sports 
and many other meetings, before and after the Ceymple Games. 


In which 22 Stadium, capable of 


SPORTS, 
RIALS, 


nion, 


Finchl vs 
Amateur 
meeting, 


* U 


Large number in stock, Many rr. rare ones, 
List (giving aise and shape of each). 
SAIN’ r Jt DE'S DEPOT, Birmingham. 


SCHOOL & COLLEGE COLOURS, 
AND WHAT TO WEAR. 


Before ordering for Cricket Term, or if interested in Cadet Corps, Principals 
for our pew Artistic Brochure, just issued, Gratis and post-tree. 


NDEL CHROMOS. 


Send stamp for this month's 





HYAM & CO., tta., School Colours am 
134 to 40 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


_INVESTED FUNDS pinens , £67, 000, 000. _ 








or 


25s. each ant. —Borrow’s Ww ild 
Brewer's Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1884; Burke's 
Eliot’s Scenes Clerical Life, Ist edit., 


OOKS WANTED, 


Wales, 3 vols., 1862; 
Armonry and Extinct Peerage. 1883; 


2 vols., 1858; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; Gardiner's History of England, 
2 vols., 1863; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jerrold’s Men of Character, 
3 vols., 1888; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Meredith’s Harry Richmond, 3 vols., 


1871 ; Moore's Alps in 1864; Stevenson's Edinburgh, 1879; Swinburne’s Atalanta, 
white cloth, 1865; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Desperate 
Remedies. $ vols., 1871; Alice m Wonderland. 1865 or 1866; Churchill's Poems, 
$8 vols., 1844. 100.000 Books for Sale and Wanted. Please state wants,— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST.. BIRMINGHAM, 


ache ACCOUNT BOOK for Country or City 
b 





Gentlemen. Embraces every requirement from Cash Book to Balance- 
eet and Income-Tax. Satisfaction guaranteed. lds. 6d, post-paid, or full 
ticulars free. Housebold Account Book, 3s. 6d. post-free—McQUEEN & 
Soe Road N., Leicester. | 


SiC BY “MAIL. —We will send any Musical Publication 
= -free by return at lowest current price. Immeuse stocks. Our 
ew Violin Music Catalorue contains nearly 20.000 publications. Free by 
t, 8d.—MUBDOCH, MURDOCH. and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 
mdov, E.; aud Birminglaw, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea, 











RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, 


SCIATICA. 
The ‘‘DROITWICH CURE” at Home 


BY USING 





DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS. 





From all Chemists. 


Or a 28lb. Bag Delivered free to any address in London, 28. ; 


Country, 2s. 3d. 


SoLe PROPRIETORS— 


WESTON & WESTALL, Ltd. 


(Dept. K), 16 Eastcheap, London, _ E.C. 
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ELKINGTON #*,¢o° 


(Originators of Electroplate.) 


Elkington productions are un- 
equalled for design, durability, 
and excellence of workmanship. 


JEWELLERY, 
WATCHES, 


The Finest 


Catalogues 
CLOCKS, 
Post Show Rooms 
ELECTROPLATE, 
Free. in London. 


SILVER WARE, 
ANTIQUES, 
BRONZES, &c. 


“ Elkington ” quality! Still the best! 


ELKINGTON #*,.S° 


Show Roome: 


22 Regent Street, tondon, 8.w. 
(Below Piccadilly Circus.) 


73 Cheapside, tondon, £0. 


Birmingham, Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Newcastle. 


Canadian Agonts:—A. T. WILEY & CO., 
Montreal. 
Eepianado, Calcutta. 


————— ——— — 


PURCHASE YOUR FURNITURE 


at 
DRUCE’S 
It is Well Made and Inexpensive 


MODERN AND ANTIQUE 


OLD PERSIAN CARPETS & RUGS 
GOOD SECOND-HAND TURKEY 


and 


PERSIAN CARPETS AND RUGS 


at Lower Prices than are frequently asked 
for New and Inferior Qualities 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


DRUCE and CO. 


BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
BLATTIS BANISHES BEETLES. 


COCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, 
the Union Cockroach Paste... + + 





Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed | 


by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse 
in 1896, Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.B.S., and Canon Kinton 


Jacques, B.D. 
° Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4.6 (post-free). 


HOW TO RECOGNISE 
GOUTY AILMENTS. 


The Right Way to Treat Uric Acid. 


England, largely owing to climatic conditions, has the 
unenviable reputation of being the most gouty country in the 
whole world. Fifty per cent. of the people who are ill in this 
country owe their misfortune to the fact that they have neglected 
the early symptoms of uric acid, the cause of all gouty ailments 
The mistaken notion prevails somewhat extensively that gout 
is an ailment strictly confined to old gentlemen who have led 
lives of ease and indulgence, and upon whose great toe the 
arthritic demon lays his hold in just retribution 
Such is the common misconception of gout, and a very serious 
misconception it is. As a matter of fact, no class of ailments 
has so many widely different forms as the class which has its 
origin in uric acid. It is only one form which affects the toe and 
other small joints, and this form is not by any means the most 
prevalent one. There are also, to name the 


COMMONEST URIC ACID DISEASES, 

rheumatic gout, and gouty rheumatism (pain, inflammation, 
stiffness, and swellings, chiefly in the joints); gouty eczema 
(affecting the skin); lumbago (persistent and intense pain in 
the loins); sciatica (acute pain extending from hips down thigh 
and knee, often causing lameness); stone and gravel (crystalline 
uratic deposits causing agonising pains and prostrating illness) ; 
and neuritis (numbness or tingling in the muscles of the arm, 
developing into very severe pain). 

Now, it is an undeniable fact—a fact which physicians are 
laying more stress upon daily—that none of these ailments, 
whether hereditary or acquired, could possibly reach their 
severest forms if the right steps were taken at the first signs 
of their approach. 

These first signs are extremely misleading to the majority of 
persons. They do not seem of serious portent until the uric 
acid has accumulated considerably ; in fact, in many cases uric 
acid is not suspected, even though the subject know he is 


OF A GOUTY FAMILY, 
until acute pain manifests itself. 

As a matter of fact, the presence of uric acid in all parts of 
the system is evident when one begins to suffer from pain and 
fulness after meals, indigestion, flatulence, and heartburn; when 
the spirits are low, and the limbs often cold and numb; when 
the temper becomes irritable, when little pains and swellings 
trouble one, and there is “tingling” or stiffness in the muscles ; 
and, shortly afterwards, when there are irritation and burning of 
the skin and small lumps about the joints, outer rim of ear, 
or eyelids. 

As soon as such symptoms do appear it is certainly urgent that 
the person affected should take a uric acid eliminant. If any 
other remedy is adopted, the uric acid will continue to 
accumulate in the system, and will inevitably lay the founda- 
tions of a serious uric acid disease. 

Whether you suffer from the earliest stage of uric acid trouble 
—the acidity, heartburn, and flatulence stage—or whether you 
are a victim to the most chronic phase of the worst uric acid 
disease, the remedy you need is Bishop's Varalettes. 

iT tS ABSOLUTELY ESSENTIAL 
to employ this remedy because it is the only one which will rid 
the whole system of uric acid and uratic deposits ; it is, in fact, 
the one remedy known to science which has the power of pene- 
trating to every part of the system and removing the pain-causing 
substances therefrom. 

If you have not passed the first stages of uric acid trouble do 
not wait until excruciating gouty pain comes to warn you that 
you need Bishop’s Varalettes. Take them now. Stop all other 
treatment—Bishop’s Varalettes are your only need. They will 
go to the root of the evil, and will bring you welcome relief 
They get the cause of the trouble right out of your system, and 
if you only take them as directed in Bishop’s little book you 
need have no fear of uric acid 

AS LONG AS YOU LIVE. 

Bishop’s booklet contains a complete dietary for the gouty 
subject. Not the least valuable part of the book is the con- 
clusive manner in which it proves to you why Bishop's 
Varalettes fulfil all the demands which experience can make of 
a remedy for any gouty ailment—tells you how, when Bishop's 
Varalettes are dissolved and taken in any liquid, they are 
absorbed right into the blood and penetrate with it to the inner- 
most recesses of tissues, muscles, organs, and joints, dissolving 
and removing every particle of uric acid and urates. 

A copy of this valuable booklet will be sent you free on receipt 
of your name and address by Alfred Bishop, Ltd., Manufacturing 
Chemists (Established 1857), 48 Spelman Street, London, N.E. 
Please ask for Booklet Y. 

Bishop's Varalettes are small, white, tasteless, and effer- 
vescent, and may be dissolved immediately and taken in any 
liquid without the slightest inconvenience Of all chemists, 





HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., SHEFFIELD 


s., 28, and 6s. (25 days’ treatment), or from the makers, 
as above. 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOGIETY. 


- and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 


Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANT ERBURY ; ‘The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
Presipest—Tbe BISHOP of LONDON, Vick-PRresipent—The LORD HARRIS. 
Crarnmax—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. Deputy-CuHarnman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 
Secretarny—W. N. NEALE, Esq. AcTUARY AND ManacGern—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq., F. 1. A. 
The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,242,820. Annual Income, £453,897. 
Bonuses Distributed, £4, 256,464. 


Notwithstanding the ‘Low NESS of the Premiums charged, the BONUSES 

are on an EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH SCALE. 

Application 1s invited for the NEW PROSPECTUS, and Leaflets explaining two 
Policies, with Valuable Optious. 

Very Low Premium—about one-half the usual 


LOW PREMIUMS. 

LARGE pt cen 

NEW i SPECIAL 

POLICIE ew 

1. WHOLE- LIFE CONVERTIBLE ASSURANCES. 

te—durme first ten years. 
2. PENSION POLICIES, P:emiuwms returnable with Compound Interest in case of death or surrender 
Lefore pension age. Option to commute for Cash. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE.—No Agents employed and No Commission paid for introduction of busines$, 
whereby about £10,000 a year is suved to the Members. Assurances can be readily etfected bY 
direct communication with the Otlice, 2 and 3 Tae Sanctuary, WesTminsren S.W. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY | THE EAST ann THE WEST. 
AND AFTER. 


No. 374. APRIL, 


Tue Navy Estimates and Nava Desates. By 
Sir William H. White, K.C.B, (late Director of 
Naval Construction). 

THe’ EDUCATIONAL CRISIS: 

(1); Pornts, For Exvucipation In THE Britt. By 
the Right Lion. Lord Stanley of Alderley. 

(2) A Cross-bencu View. By the Key, Cancun 
Hensley Henson, D.D. 

ANOMALIES OF CIVILISATION: A Perit TO InpbIA, 
By Ameer Ali, C.I.E. (late a Judge of H.M.'s 
High Court of Judicature in Bengal). 

Soprrety sy Act oF Partiamentr. By Edwin A. 
Pratt. 

Tue Bartish Traper «Nn CANADA—AN ENGLISH- 
Canapian View. By Arthur Hawkes. 

Women’s Serriements. By Mrs. Creighton. 

ARE THERE’ Men iN OTuerR Wortps? By Dr. 
Louis Robinson. 

Fresu Licut on Coxe or Norrors. By Mrs. 
Stirling (Author of *‘ Coke of Norfolk and his 
Friends *') 

Tue RecrvuttMent OF THE INDIAN Forest SERVICE. 
By J. Nisbet, D.@c. (formerly Conservator of 
Forests, Burma). 

Ecuoes or tHe ELevsinian Mysteries 1n Mopern 
Greek FoLktore. By G, F. Abbott. 
Tue Impotence oF Socialism: a Resornper. By 

H. W. Hoare. 

Lorp Cromek on GORDON AND THE GLADSTONE 
CaBinetT. By Sidney Low. 

James Know Les: a Tarsore From Some Frienps. 
By the Right Rev. Bishop Welldon, Heury 
Birchenough, C.M.G., J. W. Cross, Frederick 
Wedwore, the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
Bart., and Frederic Harrison. 

London: 


Spottiswoove & Co.. Lrp., 5 New Street Sq iare. 
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A Quarterly Review for the Study of Missions. 


APRIL, 1908. No. 22 


CONTENTS. 


Interpreting Christ toIndia. A Bow Departure 
in Missionary Work. By S. BE. Stokes. 
Comity of Missions.—II. China. 
By the Rev. F. L. Norris. 
Zululand To-day. By the Bishop of Zululand. 
Some Impressions of the Livespest S.udents’ 
Conierence. Sy Eugene Stock. 
Some African Problems. By Peek Weston, 
Canon of Zanzibur Cathedral. 
G. J. Mountain, Third Bishop of Quebec. 
by the Rev. J. M. Ballard. 
Jamaica as a Missionary Centre. 
By the Rev. E. P. George. 
The Radha Swami Sect in India. 
By Professer LU. LD. Griswold, Ph.D. 
Editorial. 


Reviews. 
Missions to Hindus, by Bishop Mytye—Inidian 
Jottiugs, by the Rev. E. F. Etwin—Haudbooks 
vf Euglish Charch Expansiou, &e., &c 


Vol. 


is. net; or 4s. a year, post-free, if prepaid. 


Soviety for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, Tuftou Street, Ww estminster, 8. W. 


Price 6s. net. Ready April 7th. 


FROM SMITHY TO 
SENATE : 


THE LIFE STORY OF JAMES ANNAND, 
Journalist and Politician. 
By GEORGE 8B. HODGSON, 
Author of ** The Borough of South Shields,” &c. 
With Introduction by 
THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF 
P.C., G.C.M.G., K.T., 
And several Portraits. 
The book will contain a Reprint of a Selection of 
Mr. Aunaud’s Delightful Social Essays. 
CASSELL AND COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Loudon, Paris, New York, ‘toronto, Melbourne. 
ORDER FROM ANY BOOKSELLER 





and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss ‘TWackERaY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CLIATIONtor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMVHLE'T. reprinted 
(by permission) trou the Cornhill Mayguzme, post-free 
ou receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Ottice, Demson House, Vuuxhail Bridge 
Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward tie Funds of the Association 
should be seut.— Bankers, Messrs. BARCLAY aud 
cvU., 1 Pall Mall East, 5.W. 


INNES SMITH & CoO., 
83 HICH STREET, BIRMINCHAM. 


So_e Proprietors 


GLEN ALDIE. 


Fine Liqueur Scotch Whisky, 43s, per doz., 


carrmge paid, 
INISH ISLA, 


Fine Liqtteur Irish Whisky, 43s. per doz., 
paid, 


ABERDEEN, 


C., 


eS SD © Se SENSE 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
ot this wive will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at wuch Ligher 
prices, 


ST..-ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, . Ou compurivon it will be 
found very superor oO wine 
usually sold at logher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with [rom the coustuutly increus- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London aud the 
Provinces, gives us additional cou- 
fidence im submittiug it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


Per Doren, 
Bots. §- Bois. 


146 8/3 
carriage 


To be obtained also from— 
Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North John 
St., Liverpool. 
Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 26 Market St., 
Manchester. 
Messrs. J. INNES & Co., 33 George St.. Croydon, 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Kesidents abroad can order srom the local 

“K" Agent. Where there ino “hk” Boot 

ron , any high-ciass Stove will oblain Jrom 

Hoot Munwacturers, Kendal, Enyland, 

66 K ” 


SHOES. 
R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVER' 


‘ISING AGENTS (Established 1581), 
414 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
Insert Advertisements 
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8 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Kailway Station, meluding Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them im viiue, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 








at the 10West possivie 
rces. Special terms to lustitutious, Publishers, 
uifacturers, &c., ou applicutuuon. 





Manchester : 26 Market Street. 





WERNER LAURIE’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Cottace on the Fells. By 


H. De Vere: Stacpoole, Author 
of “The Blue Lagoon.” 6s. 


The Lily and the Devil. By 
Eleanor Wyndham. 6s. An 
extraordinarily good S:ory bya 
new name in fiction. 


The Weaning. By James Blyth, 
Auth-r of “Juicy Joe.” 6s. 


Loidon Chu-ches Ancient and 
Modern. By T. Francis Bumpus. 
Wih 63 Full-page Plates from 
Photographs by W. J. Roberts 
and others, 2 vols, 123. net. 


Some Old English Abbeys. By 
Eisie Lang. 18 Pictures, 
23s. 6d. net. (Leather Booklet 
Series ) 


The Physical Phenomena of 
Spiritualism. Fraudulent and 
Gcnu.ne. Being a brief account 
of the most important his orical 
phenomena; a criticism of ther 
evidential value, and a complete 
exposition of the methods em- 
ployed in fraudulently reproducing 
the same. By Hereward Carriag- 
ton, Member of the Society for 
Psychical Nesearch. Il!ustrated, 
10s, 61. net. 

















Sunny Days in Italy. By Elise 
Lathrop. Aliustrate. with 30 Full- 
page P.ates and Frontispiece in 
Colour, ros. 6d. net. 


The Cicerone: an Art Guide 
to Painung in Italy. A New 
Edition, iu.ly Illustrated, wi.h 
an Introduction by Paul Konody. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net, 


The Lords of the Ghostland. By 
Edgar Saitus, Author of * His- 
toria Amoris.” 3s. 6d. net: Aa 
Account of-the Great Religions 
of Ail Time. 


Chats on Vi loncellos. By Olga 
Racster. 18 Pictures, 3s, 6d. net. 
A History of the ’Cello from 
Farliest Times and an Accou.t 
of the Great Makers and Players. 











Woman in Girlhood, Wi‘ehood, 
Motn rood. By M. Sol.s Conen. 
Profusely ll.ustrated wi h Plate, 
Scientifc Drawings, and Half- 
tone Engravings, and with a 
Mannikin Chart printed in 
Colours, 8} by 64, cloth gilt, 
tos. 6d. net. 





The Story of Crime. By H. L. 
‘Adam. W5th 54 illustrations, 
demy 8vo, cloth, 123. 6d. net, 
The book comprises an epitome 
of criminal life, and is illustrated 
with an abundance of photo- 
graphs, taken by special per- 
miss.on of the authorities, 





Please write for Spring List. 
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Clifford’s inn, London. 
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Some Representative 
The Times’ 


The Duke of Argyll: 


An excellent work of reference. 


Lord Cromer: a 
A most valuable addition to my library. 


Lady Henry Somerset: 
In observing how social life and social 
roblems are treated in The Historians’ 
History, I note with satisfaction that it 
is in the best sense of the word a popular 
: Work; that is to say, it is adapted to 
general needs, it reveals no bias, it is 
strictly impartial. The classification 
and general arrangement appear to me 
to be excellent. 


Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P.: 

For a work on so vast a scheme, I 
think the result is remarkably good. On 
dipping into any volume the interest 
was seized and held, the imagination 
stimulated, and the mind fortified by 
essential facts and elements in the long 
tale of universal history. ‘These volumes 
adequately and effectively meet the chal- 
lenge of my previous words. The dis- 
tinguished authors have risen to a great 
opportunity, and the world of thought 
and reading is richer for their expert 
and vivid work. 

V/, Alison Phillips, Esq. : 

I have no hesitation in saying that 
for. the ordinary man The Historians’ 
History of the World will form in itself 
an historical library better than he could 
possibly hope to get together at a much 
greater cost. It has, moreover, from this 
point of view, another merit; for one of 
the most satisfactory features of the book 
is the series of very full bibliographies, 
which, with the short appreciations of the 
various historians, will prove an excellent 
guide to those who wish to pursue any 
particular period or point of history 
further.. The. chronological tables will 
also prove very useful ; and, last but not 
least, the book is provided with an ex- 
cellent index. 


T. P. O'Connor, Esq., M.P.: 

Turning over these volumes, I had the 
sense that for a long time to come there 
was one great department of human 
knowledge as to which my resources were 
now complete. I need never buy another 
history ; for such purposes as come within 
my sphere of journalist, I can say, with 
these volumes on my shelves, to the whole 
world of bookmakers and book publishers, 
“Nune Dimittis.” I have got all I want. 


Sir George Bartley: 

I trust that The Historians’ History of 
the World being published at so low a 
price will enable our Schools to make use 
of this work. If this is the case, these 
volumes may be-the means of doing much 
for the patriotic education of those who 
are more and more becoming the actual 
rulers of our country. 


sary information about 


below. 








on 


Opinions 


new World- History 


We here print a few representative opinions on The Historians’. His- 
tory of the World, chosen out of the hundreds which have reached us 
from men and women of every profession and school of thought; from 
statesmen, administrators, social economists, scholars, historians, 
scientists, men of letters, business men, clergymen, teachers, &c. 


If these readers have found The History so interesting, is it not 


worth your while at least to send for the Free Descriptive Booklet, 
which tells what this new World-History is? See the Coupon below. 


Dr. Furnivall: 


I have given a few hours to testing 
the volumes of the History of England 
in The Historians’ History of the World, 
and they have impressed me favorably. 
I haven’t found a dull page in them, and 
they seem free from partisanship. The 
treatment of England gives me confidence 
in that of the other countries, and the 
gain of having a well-made summary of 
the history of all the chief nations in 
such a moderate compass is very great. 


Sir John Carrington: 


For those who like to read history in 
a large and handsome book—and I 
confess to being of that number—the 
format of the volumes is ideal. But, 
though large, they are not in the least 
heavy or cumbersome in the hand. The 
paper and typography are both good, 
and the illustrations are generally well 
chosen and well printed. The text is 
fully up to the high standard of its 


material presentation. It is marvellous’ 


in how full and comprehensive and 
deeply interesting a manner the great 
panorama of the world’s history is un- 
folded in the pages of the work. 


Sir William Treloar, Bart. : 


I have already had an opportunity to 
glance at one or two of the volumes, 


and I think it is one of the most won- | 


derful productions of this or any other 
age. 

It is in itself a complete and magnifi- 
cent library of History. 


J. H. Yoxall, Esq., M.P.: 


This is a magnificent and wonderfully 
useful set of volumes ; as a student of his- 
tory, a writer, a reader, and a consulter of 


references I have dipped into them again | 
and again with both profit and delight. | 


The illustrations alone, taken by them- 
selves, afford to the noticing eye a very 
considerable amount of education. 


Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace: 
As to the spirit in which this work 
has been written the following remark 
by the Editor may ‘be. quoted: “The 
desire to be free from all prejudice in 
the judgment of historical facts is the 
keynote of all our philosophy of histori- 
cal criticism; and the desire to retain 
interest—human interest—is the key- 
note of our philosophy of historical 
composition.” The unbiassed critic can 
say conscientiously that those two de- 
sires have been realised to a remarkable 
extent. 


The Hon. W. W. Vernon: 

It seemed to me a work of immense 
comprehensiveness and vast research, and 
as far as I could see from a superficial 
inspection the result seemed admirable. 


| Admiral Sir John Hopkins: 

| Of the form that the general grouping 
together of the “ World’s History” as 
| issued by “ The Times” takes, one cannot 
speak too highly, as formerly one had to 
! 
| 








| 


dive about in all directions to find what 
was wanted, and then probably found the 
Historian you consulted so biassed by 
some political considerations as to present 
one view of events only. 


|G, Harwood, Esq., M.P. 
The greatest recommendation of the 
| book, to my mind, is that it is a “ His- 
téorians’””—and not an advocate’s—His- 
| tory. Here is the advantage of its 
| being written by various authors, all 
|; Of whom are well qualified by know- 
ledge, yet none of whom are known to 
be identified with any “views” or 
| “theories.” Here, for almost the first 
time, we have a History which is an 
interesting narrative, yet which puts 
fairly all the salient facts. The printing 
and illustrations certaifly add to the 
| pleasure of using the book. 


Would you not like to learn something more about this monumental 


The Historians’ TIlistory is a complete 


world-history, in 25 super-royal ovctare 
rolumes, comprising 17,000 pages and alwut 
11,000,000 words, with over 3,00) illustra- 
tions. It compris*s a complete narrutice of 
universal history, covering the earth from 
pole to pole, ani stretching from 5000 B.C, 
tv 1907 A.D. 


Each rolume contains four times as much 


as an ordinary octaro, and compares farvur- 
ably in» paper, print, and binding with 
guinea baoks ; yet the work is sold for only 
7s. 6d. per rolume; and this price may be 
paid on easy terms, at the rate of only 4d. 
{a day. 


work? We have a Free Descriptive Booklet, which gives you all neces- 
the nature, scheme, and method. of The 
Historians’ History, and contains many specimen pages and illustrations 
taken from the work. This will be sent to you on receipt of the coupon 
You will not regret the time 


spent in its perusal. 

INQUIRY FORM 

The Times (Book Club), Date..............ccees-eees 
380 Oxford Street, London, W. 

| Please send me, gratis and post-free, the 
| Descriptive Booklet of The Historians’ History 
| of the World, with specimen pages, particulars of 
prices in various bindings, and the convenient 
terms of payment, 


BOUND cccsctiessian bésanencs eesekhecsbucnsiedill 
(Please write clearly.) 
Se5 


Address .. 
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GREAT OPPORTUNITY 
FOR BOOK-LOVERS. . 


100,000 BOOKS 


Recent fiction, modern books, works 
of travel, biographies, belles lettres, 
and best editions of standard and 
popular authors, 


appear on April 


Besides being of general interest, 

this Magazine deals particularly 

with questions. relating to the 

important problem of 

NATIONAL DEFENCE 
AND THE 


TERRITORIAL ARMY. 


at from 6d. per volume. 


M U DIE’S srockrakine 
MARCH 30—APRIL 16. S A L E. 


Price is. net. 


WRITE OR CALL EARLY FOR LISTS AND 
CATALOGUES. 


30/34 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


(48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
241 Brompton Road, S.W. 


Contributions by the Secretary of State for 
War, Sir George Goldie, K.C.M.G., Sir Charles 
Dilke, Owen Seaman, Harold Begbie, and others. 


To be obtained through any 


Bookseller or Newsagent, at all Branches 





W. H. SMITH and SON’S Bookstalls and 
Bookshops, or direct from the Publishers, 
95 Fetter Lane, London, E.C, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Crown 8vo, price 2s. net. (Postage 2d.) 


COMMON-SENSE IN RELIGION. 


By MARTIN R. SMITH, 
Author of “The Past, the Present, and the Future,” &c. 





Smoke 


Country Life 


The Author of this book holds that we can only form 
eur conception of the Almighty and of His relation to 
ourselves by the use of such human ethical standards 


as we possess. CONTENTS. 
5. The Bible. 
6. A New ‘Reformation.’ 


Cigarettes 


1. What Man may Hope 
from his Creator. 


2. This Life not the ‘Genesis’ 
of Existence. 


3. The Future: its Prospects 
and Opportunities. 


4. Religion. 


PURE 
VIRGINIA 
TOBACCO. 


PURE 
VIRGINIA 
TOBACCO. 


10 for 3d. 
7. The Purpose of Human 
Existence. 


8. The Religion of Common- 
Sense. 


Manufactured by the Proprietors of 
“Country Life” Smoking Mixture, 
John Player & Sons, Nottingham. 








LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





High-Class Furniture atl«m a y ZONE” 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 


Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 
Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched. 


CAMBRIC fwier 5 = | uote pice 
“ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 


POCKET Ropinson & CLeaverR have a 


world-wide fame.”—Queen. 


SAMPLES & PRICE HANDKERCHIEFS 


LISTS POST FREE. 
Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner 


IRISH Napkins, 5/11 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
rds square, 2/6; 24 by 3 yards, 5/6. 
Kitchen Table Cloths, 1)4d. each. Keal Irish Linen 
Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1/11 per yard. 
ain anil Roller ae 
Samples r ard, inen 
Price Lists DAMASK Biase Cloths, 4/9 
Post Free. per doz. 
Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/4} each. Fine 
Linens and Linen Diaper, ll4d. per yard, Strong 
Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz. 


TABLE wotee LINEN. 


Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples should be 
emt to 40 P DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 





Cash Prices with Pay- 
ment by Instaiments. . 
By our system of Co-operation, Furniture 
(even in small quantities) can be Selected 
and Purchased at Ordinary Cash Prices 
from leading West End Firms with the 
advantages of the Three Years’ Hire- 
Purchase System. 


Write or call for Prospectus. 


ARMY & NAVY HOUSE FURNISHING 
COMPANY, Ltd. 


Chairman—Major-Gen. Hale-Wortham, R.A. 
18 Regent Street, Waterloo Place, S.W. 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
JOHN BAKER, Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, 
Strand, to JOHN BAKER, of 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should be addressed 
to THE PUBLISHER, “ Spectator” Office, 
11 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 





PERFECT HAIR GROWER. 
Leading physicians have acknowledged this to be 
the best preparation for the hair and scalp. It 
promotes rapid growth, restores life and tone to 
the hair, and prevents it turning grey. No. 2 
5 Sold at Army and Navy 
Stores, Harrod’s, Woolley (Manchester) and 
other Chemists. ‘‘Mayzone,” Rock Ferry. Oily 

and non-oily, 2s. 6d. and 4s. 3d. 


Special for white hair. 





CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s, 9d. 


May be had by order through any Booh- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office 


«1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 
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FIRST__LARGE 


ADVANCE ORDERS. 


THE SWORD 
DECIDES! 


MARJORIE BOWEN 


AUTHOR OF 


“THE VIPER OF MILAN” 
“THE GLEN O’ WEEPING ” 


The Dairy TeLeGrarn says: “It is probable that 
she will settle down for the next few years upon such 
reputation as ‘The Sword Decides !’ may make for her. 
If that is so, we do not think she has much to fear....... 
The breathless spirit of the thing is so well sustained 
that it is impossible not to be carried away with it...... . 
Her third book, we think, secures her reputation.” 
The Dairy Mart says: “A striking story, and showsa 
considerable advance on Miss Bowen’s previous work.” 
The Mornina LEADER says: “ We feel inclined to say 
that ‘The Sword Decides!’ is THE BEST WORK 
SHE HAS DONE......1t really is an EXTRA- 
ORDINARY ACHIEVEMENT that, in this sophis- 
ticated age, an historical novel should completely carry 
away even a hardened and cynical reviewer. There is 
no withstanding the book....... Miss Bowen is not a mere 
urveyor of fiction; she is a true prophet of romance. 
HE BOOK IS A COMPLETE TRIUMPH.” 
The Dairy CHRONICLE says: “What a marvellous 
imagination she has, this young novelist!...... she carries 
you along from beginning to end, one might almost say, 
in spite of yourself.” 


THE SEARCH FOR THE 
WESTERN SEA. 


By Lawrence J. Burpee, Public Librarian at Ottawa. 
Profusely Dlustrated. 16s. net. 


LONDON: ALSTON RIVERS, LIMITED. 
APRIL ISSUE, 300 pp., of 


Financial Review of Reviews 


CONTAINS: 
THE CASE FOR FREE TRADE. By Lord Avesury, P.C. 
INDIA’S FINANCIAL HANDICAP. 
By Sir Rorer Lerusainer, K.C.LE. 
HOW TO SIMPLIFY AN INVESTOR'S ACCOUNTS. 
By the Eprror of the Accountant. 
SAFEGUARDING INVESTED CAPITAL. By Il. Lowenre tp. 


One of the main objects of the Review is to point out to investors 
how their Own personal interest can be secured by adopting sound 
financial methods in the management of investments, and this 
article indicates some of the chief dangers which beset the investor. 
Other contributions by Lord Boston, Sir R. Hamilton Lang, W. H. Mallock, 
Dr. Paton, Arnold White, &c. 
2 Waterloo Place, London, &.W. 


IMPRESSION ABSORBED BY 
SECOND NOW _READY. 











One Shilling. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTL 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmes, Lonpox. Codes: Umsicops and ABG 


140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Centra 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Mayrair 3601), W., LONDON. 


TO READ MUSIC EASILY AT SIGHT. 
WICKINS’ RAPID P!IANOFORTE TUTOR, 
WITH CONTINENTAL OR ENGLISH FINGERING. 
“‘ Marvel of simplicity and thorougliuess.” 
WICKINS’ RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR. 
P: FIRST 30 LESSONS IN FIRST POSITION. 
Best popular violin school before the public.”—ALFRED GiBsoN. 
Price 2s. 6d. each net, post-free. 
Suitable Selection Parcels of Music sent out “‘ on Sale” to Schools. Beturns 
and Settlements at the end of the Term. Catalogues gratis. 
WICKINS & CO., 10 Lancashire Court, New Bond St., London, W. 





A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for general use, especially as a 
light supper repast, 


In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 





Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons’ List. 


Prospectuses of those books marked with an 
asterisk may be had post-free on application. 








SIR JOHN GORST’S RECOLLECTIONS, 
NEW ZEALAND REVISITED.* 


In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net, with 16 Illustrations. 
Postage 9d. 

* This charmingly chatty book.”— Western Mail, 

“‘ Amusing and instructive.”—Morning Leader, 

“* Will be valued at its true worth by every intelligent reader.” 

** Excellent reading.’’— Nottingham Guardian, —Daeily Telegraph. 

“Sir John has a fluent and descriptive pen.”—Daily Express, 

“ Delightful."—Manchester Guardian, 

**A pleasant and readable book.”’—Globe, 





A BOOK OF VERY DEEP INTEREST. 


MODERNISM: a Record and Review.* 
By the Rev. A. LESLIE LILLEY, M.A., Vicar of St. Mary's, 
Paddington. 

With Epistle Dedicatory to the Rev. Father G. Tyrrell. 
6s. net. Postage 8d. 

“ Mr. Lilley’s lively pages make us feel the excitement of the contemporary 

movement in France. The volume will help anyone who cares so to do to 

trace for himself the growth of a controversy which is of momentous im- 


portance for Western Christianity....... It is wholesome reading.” 
—Manchester Guardian, 





SERVIA AND THE SERVIANS.* 
By M. CHEDO MIJATOVICH, late Servian Minister to 
the Court of St. James’s. 

With 16 Illustrations, in demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 16s. net. 


The author of this book is a recognised authority on all Servian affairs, and 
in it he gives us a very vivid account of the religious and social life, 
the institutions and the traditions of Servian folk. As an authoritative 
history of Servia from an ethnographical and political point of view, this book 
is believed likely to be of interest. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE MESSIANIC 
IDEA: a Study in Comparative Religions.” 
By the Rev. W. O. E. OESTERLEY, D.D. 

In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. Postage 6d. 


The study of Comparative Religions is one which appeals nowadays to a 
very large number of people. The Messianic Idea, as it can be seen in suc- 
cessive stages, gradually emerges from a variety of mythological notions into 
a great moral and religious conception, which, under the ordering of Divine 
Providence, has transformed the world, 





A STUDY OF FOUR POETS: 
Arnold, Rossetti, and Morris.* 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net. 


Clough, 





THE SUNLIT ROAD. Readings in Verse 
and Prose for Every Day in the Year. 
By W. GARRETT HORDER. 
In demy 16mo, cloth gilt, 3s. net. Postage 4d. 


Mr. Horder is already known for his taste and skill in the selection of 
passages in the poets. In the preseut volume he takes somewhat new ground, 
With infinite pains and felicitous choice he has appropriated to each day in 
the year a couple of literary extracts, the one from a prose author, the other 
froma poet. Itis a very charming anthology, supplying food for meditation 
for a whole year. 





7th EDITION. 
HUSTLED HISTORY; or, 
Guide to Knowledge. 
By the Authors of “ Wisdom While You Wait,” &. 
Illustrated by Gzornce Morrow. 
In crown 8vo, paper covers coloured, ls. net. Postage 2d. 
“** Hustled History’ is really a scathing satire on the sacrifice to sensa- 
tionalism of the higher qualities of journalism. But there is rollicking fan 
all through the book for those who know enough of cheap newspapers and 
popular writers—from the racy paragraphs about the Flood to the last 
Episode, ‘ Napoleon and Nelson,’ which receives treatment very familiar and 
characteristic. The hamour is light and fresh all through, and there are 
illustrations and advertisements equally cluracteristic and amusing.” —Times. 


The Sprinter’s 


SHORTLY. 

CASTLES AND CHATEAUX OF OLD 
NAVARRE and the Basque Provinces. 
By FRANCIS MILTOUN and BLANCHE McMANUS. 
With numerous Illustrations, Maps, Plans, &c., in large 
crown 8vo, cloth richly gilt, 7s. 6d. net. Postage 9d. 


Uniform with “Castles and Chateaux of Old Touraine and the Loire 
Country,”’ which proved so successful an autumn production last year. 





Please write for Pitman's Ilustrated Spring 
List, just ready. Aiso for the March number 
of the “Bookshelf” (gratis), a Periodical of 
Current Literature. 








ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON 





No. 1 AMEN CORNER, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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Smith, Elder & Co.’s New Books 


MEMOIRS OF FIELD-MARSHAL 


SIR HENRY WYLIE NORMAN. 


By Sir WILLIAM LEE-WARNER, K.C.S.I. 
With Portraits, demy 8vo, i4s. net. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ The story of a man of remarkable ability and 
personal charm, told in a simple, dignified, and deeply interesting fashion.” 


READY ON TUESDAY NEXT.—With 2 Portraits, crown 8vo, 7s. 64. net. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


By Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
Revised and in parts Re-written, with a Preface and an Appendix on the 
Portraits by FREDERIC G. KENYON, D.Litt., late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. 


ON APRIL 10th.—With a Portrait, small demy 8vo, 8s. Gd. net. 


MEMORIES OF MEN & BOOKS. 


By Rev. Professor ALFRED JOHN CHURCH, M.A., Author of “ Stories 
from Homer,” “* Two Thousand Years Ago,” &c. 











ON APRIL 10th.—With a Map, and 12 pages of Illustrations, 5s. net. 


THE PASSING OF MOROCCO. 


By FREDERICK MOORE, Author of “‘ The Balkan Trail.” 
NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE GREY KNIGHT: 


An Autumn Love Story. 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE, 
Author of “‘ Peter’s Mother,” &c. [April 9th, 


CROSSRIGGS. 


By JANE and MARY FINDLATER, 
Authors of “A Blind Bird’s Nest,” ‘‘ The Green Graves of Balgowrie,” &c. 


DAN RIACH: sociAList 


By the Author of “Miss Molly.” 
(Just published. 


THE ALIEN SISTERS. 


By Mrs. PERCY DEARMER, 
Author of “The Difficult Way,” “ Brownjohn’s,” &c. 


MORNING POST.—“ A remarkable book, full of many passages of real 
beauty, showing great powers of observation and insight.” 





RE-ISSUE OF THE 
DICTIONARY 


OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE, 
IN TWENTY-TWO VOLUMES, 


cloth, gilt top, 15s. net each ; 
or half-morocco, marbled edges, 2is. net each. 
VOLUME Ii. (BEAL-BROWELL) 
READY ON FRIDAY NEXT. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ In welcoming this new and marvellously cheap 
re-issue, which will cost only one-third of its original price and occupy only 
one-third of the shelf space, we may say that no public reference library will 
in future be worthy of the name that does not contain the ‘ Dictionary’ in one 
or other of its forms.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD. FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 


THE CERTAINTY OF RELIGION 
By FREDERICK STORRS TURNER. 
Price 2s. net. 
Also by the same Author. 


Knowledge, Belief, and Certitude. 


rice 5s. nct. 








London : SONNENSCHEIN, High Street, Bloomsbury. 








Books of the Week 


THE TOWNSMAN’S FARM 
By “HOME COUNTIES.” 
With Portrait of the Author.. 6s. net. 
ncth thess-whe unteonfanddarmsing andl thas whee, eat eet 


this sensible book, for it will give the former mavy valuable hi 
and the latter many valuable warnings,” uf uate 


By the Hon. FRANCES WOLSELEY., 
With numerous Illustrations, 5s. net. 
The TATLER says :—“ Full from beginning to end of useful 
information and encouragement. The business-like lucidity of 
Miss Wolseley's style is admirably fitted for its purpose. Tha 


illustrations, which are photographed from the garden themselves 
are both beautiful aud instructive.” - 


By ETHEL DEANE (Editress of ‘‘ The Queen”). 
With numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 

The DAILY GRAPHIC says :—‘* Miss Deane supplies in an ex- 

tremely pleasant and easily digestible form a great.deal of useful 

knowledge rather in the nature of tips, and she o—mte a good 


deal of taste as well.......We can find nothing sounder than her 
admirable remarks on the juxtaposition of furniture.” 


CASSELL’S ABC OF 
GARDENING 
By W. P. WRIGHT. 
Illustrated, price 3s. ¢d. net, 
The GARDENER says :—‘‘ A BC of Gardening must come to be 
considered the gardener’s vade mecum—his constant companion. 
It tells just what oue wants to know, wastiug veither time nor 


space in telling more ; and surely in this it fulfils the highest pur- 
pose of a book destined to teach.” 


CASSELL & CO., Limited, La Belle Sauvage. 





Williams & Norgate. 


DR. HARNACK’S NEW TESTAMENT STUDIES, 
Vol. Il. Ready This Week. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SAYINGS OF JESUS. 


By ADOLF HARNACK, D.D. 


READY NOW. 240 pages. 28. Gd. net; 2s. Od. post-free. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS—APRIL NUMBER. 


THE DISTINCTIVE THING IN CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE, By 
the Rev. P. T. Forsytu, M.A., D.D. 

RELIGIOUS TRANSITION AND ETHICAL AWAKENING IN 
AMERICA. By Professor Antaur O. Lovesoy. 

KNOWLEDGE AND FAITH. By G. Lowes Dicsrysoy. 

THE WORLD VIEW OF A POET: GOETHE'S PHILOSOPHY. 
By Professor Frank THILLY. 

THE CATHOLIC CHURCH: WHAT IS 
Monsignor Joun S, Canon VauGuay. 

THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL.—Part Il. 
LODGE. 

AN AGNOSTIC'S CONSOLATION. By Mrs. H. F. Petersey. 

THE DUALISM OF SAINT AUGUSTINE. By Paut E. Mone. 

WAS JESUS A “DIVINE MAN” AND NOTHING MORE? By 
the Rev. Ricuarp Morris, M.A., B.D. 

BRITISH EXPONENTS OF PRAGMATISM. 
M'GILVARY. 

“ LAW.” By Professor F. J. C. HEaArNsHaw. 


With Signed Discussions and a Bibliography of Recent Theological 
and Philosophical Literature. 


iT? By the Bight Rev, 


By Sir OLrvss 


By Professor E. B 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 





WHERE TO SEND 
YOUR MSS. .. . 


The Writer's and Artist's Year Book gives full particulars 
of all leading Journals and Magazines, with the length 
and kind of Article and Story required. Absolutely 
indispensable. Price 1s. not (post-free, 1s. 2d.) 


A. & C, BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 
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A Clever First Novel. 


“Remarkable for its insight and 


restraint.”—Daily Telegraph. 


RACHEL 
CHALFONT. 


By SOPHIE COLE. 6s. 


“We cannot think that this is a first 
novel, so mature is it and well planned. 
The author has looked deep into the 
mysteries of the human heart, and her 
portrait of Rachel Chalfont, one of the 
most subtle and complex characters 
attempted in recent fiction, is unfor- 
gettable. Miss Cole has asympathy with 
humanity, an insight into character, an 
interest in people, and a power of 
literary expression which should take 
her far.”—Country Li/e. 


‘Rachel Chalfont lives, and the book is 
a remarkable book. Every page of it is 
vital, and all the characters are genuine 
men and women.”’—Manchester Guardian. 

“The author shows unusual promise 
oni admirably realised. The English is 
vivid and literary.”—Atheneum. 


London: DUCKWORTH & CO., 
3 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


THE NEW 
ELECTRIC GUN 


During the present week references in the Press to 


w.c. 





a remarkable article in the Contemporary Review for 
April have drawn attention to the wonderful gun 
invented by Mr. Simpson, which has such a capacity 
that it could bombard Paris from London, or vice 


versd. The title of this article is 


CAN SCIENCE ABOLISH WAR? 


By Col. F. N. MAUDE, C.B. (late R.E.) 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


6d. NOW READY. 


Among other Contents are:— 


APRIL. 2s. 


Unemployment and its Cure. By W. H. BeverIDGE 


The Present Tendencies of French Literature. 
By M. Epovarp Rop 
Modern Attacks on Christian Ethics. 
By J. KENNETH MozLey 
Lord Cromer and Government by Journalism. 
By W. T. Steap 
By Professor Marcus HartoG 


By Dr. E. J. DILLon 


Mechanism and Life. 

Foreign Affairs. 

Literary Supplement :— 
A New Stage in the Homeric Question. 
Reviews of Books. 


HORACE MARSHALL & SON. 


By C. T. 





London : 





MODERN EGYPT 


By the EARL OF CROMER. 
With Portrait of Author & Map. Second Impression, 2 vols, 24s. net. 


THE STORY OF THE GUIDES. 
By Col. G. J. YOUNGHUSBAND, C.B., Queen’s Own Corps 
of Guides. With Illustrations, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

The history includes such episodes as the march 4 Deihi 


in 1857, and the massacre at Kabul, which ted the 
Afghan War, and is carried | down to the Chitral Expedition. 














HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 
IN HAMPSHIRE. 


By D. H. MOUTRAY READ. With Illustrations by ArtnuR 
B. Connor. Extra Crown Svo, tis. 


GENERAL HISTORY OF WESTERN NATIONS 
FROM 5000 B.C. TO 1900 A.D. 


By EMIL REICH, Doctor Juris, Author of “ New Student's 
Atlas of English History,” &c. Part I. ANTIQUITY. Vols. I. 
and II. 8vo, 15s. net 


The two volumes qwent (1) of the mothod of history; (2) of 
the great iniand empires of Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, the 
Hittites, &c.; (3) of the border nations calied tho Hebrews, 
the Phoenicians, and the Archaic Heliencs; (4; the historic 
Greeks; (5) the Romans. 


ATLAS ANTIQUUS. 


In 48 Original Graphic Maps, with Elaborate Text to each 
Map, and full Index. By Dr. EMIL REICH. Crown 4to, 
10s. net. 











HISTORY OF ITALY. 
By WILLIAM HUNT, M.A., D.Litt. New Impression with 
Corrections, Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
The New Impression has been Revised throughout by the Author: 
and an entirely New Chapter added which brings the history up to 
date. 





EVERSLEY SERIES—New Volumes. 


THE LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN 


By JOHN MORLEY. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 8s. net. 


EPIC AND ROMANCE. 
Essays on Medieval Literature. By Prof. W. P. KER. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Globe 8vo, 4s. net. 


THE LETTERS OF MARTIN LUTHER 
Selected and Translated by MARGARET A. CURRIE. 
8vo, 12s. net. 

*.* The First Collection in English of the Letters of the 
great Reformer, 


THE DIARY OF JOHN EVELYN. 
With an Introduction and Notes by AUSTIN DOBSON, 


| Hon. LL.D. Edin. 3s. 6d. ; limp leather, 5s net. 
[Globe Library, 











7 VEL TO 


THE PRIMADONNA. SOPRANO.” 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CONFESSIO MEDICI. 
By the Writer of “The Young People.” 
8s. 6d. net. 

A volume of essays, full of warm-hearted kindliness and quick 
| humour, that appeal to all who take an interest in suffering 
humanity. 


TYPES OF TRAGIC DRAMA. 
By C. E. VAUGHAN, M.A., Professor of English Literature 
in the University of Leeds. Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
*.* A work whick traces the growth of the drama from 
Aeschylus 1 to! Ibsen. 


PLAYS OF AESCHYLUS. 

THE SUPPLIANT MAIDENS—THE PERSIANS—THE 
SEVEN AGAINST THEBES—THE PROMETHEUS BOUND 
Translated into English Verse by E. D. A. MORSHEAD, M.A. 


Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [ Golden Treasury Series. 


A SE 





Extra Crown 8vo, 











TEXT-BOOK OF BOTANY. 
By Dr. E. STRASBURGER and others. Third English Edition, 
Revised with the Eighth German Edition by W. H. LANG, 
M.B., D.Sc. With 779 Illustrations, in part Coloured, Medium 
8vo, 18s, net. 

Minutely Revised throughout with the Eighth German Edition 
This embodies such extensive changes that the present issue is, in 
many respects, a new work. 





A 








MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 





BY THE RECENTLY APPOINTED 
AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO BERLIN. 


A HISTORY OF DIPLOMACY IN 
THE INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPE. 


By DAVID JAYNE HILL, LL.D. 


Vol. I. THE STRUGGLE FOR UNIVERSAL EMPIRE. With 5 Coloured 
Maps, Chronological Tables of Emperors, Popes, and Rulers, List of Treaties 
and other Public Acts, and Index. Medium 8vo, 16s. net. 

Vol. Il. THE ESTABLISHMENT OF TERRITORIAL SOVEREIGNTY. 
With 4 Coloured Maps, Chronological Tables, &c. Medium 8vo, 18s. net. 

*,* Other Volumes are in preparation. 

“Dr. Hill shows himself admirably equipped for the task which he has 
undertaken, and the bibliographies at the end of each chapter are as a rule 
admirably done, exhibiting a competent knowledge of Continental scholar- 
ship.’’—Athenzum. 


GERMANY IN THE 


EARLY MIDDLE AGES, 476-1250. 


By WILLIAM STUBBS, D.D., 


Formerly Bishop of Oxford and Regius Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Oxford. 





Edited by ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., 
Student, Tutor, and sometime Censor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
With 2 Maps, 8vo, 6s. net (postage 4d.) 

[On Monday nezt. 





THE 


ADMIRALTY OF THE ATLANTIC. 


An Enquiry into the Development of German Seca 
Power—Past, Present, and Prospective. 


By PERCIVAL A. HISLAM. 


With 21 Illustrations (16 Full-page), and a Map of the North 
Sea, 8vo, 6s. 6d. net (postage 4d.) 

“ A volume to be cordially recommended to all advocates of a strong navy, 
and to all Tariff Reformers......, Mr. Hislam’s book contains the right informa- 
tion pithily given.” — World. 

“‘Mr. Percival Hislam strikes the right note in this book. With full 
confidence in the Board of Admiralty one could nevertheless wish that 
the pee of the North Sea were promptly increased, for this book 
should - Britannia to decide whether she will retain or surrender the 
trident o 


eptune.”—Mr. AkNoLpD Wuite, in the Daily Chronicle. 
A MIND THAT FOUND ITSELF. An 


Autobiography. By Ciirrorp WuittincHam Brers. With 
Recommendatory Letters by Prof. Wins1am James, Harvard 
University. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net (postage 5d.) 


This is a genuine account, by a patient who has fully re- 
covered his mental faculties, of two years’ experience as a lunatic 
in one of the State Asylums of the United States. 

“It is a book which once taken up will certainly not be replaced on the 
bookshelf until every page has been read.......It is certainly a book that should 
be studied by every member of an asylums committee, and by every physician 
and nurse brought into contact with the mentally afflicted. In style and 
temper it is irreproachable.”—Daily Mail. 


THE TRADE AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE CHINESE EMPIRE, By Hosra Battiov 
Morss, Commissioner of Customs and Statistical Secretary, 
Inspectorate-General of Customs, China. With Illustrations, 
Maps, and Diagrams, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net (postage 5d.) 





CHEAP IMPRESSION. 


THE AENEID OF VIRGIL TRANSLATED 
INTO ENGLISH VERSE. By Joun Conrneron, M.A., 
late Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net ( postage 4d.) 


PARERGA : being a Companion Volume to “ Under 
the Cedars and the Stars.” By the Very Rev. P. A. Canon 
SHEEHAN. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net (postage 5d.) 

This Volume is made up of short detached Sketches and Essays, 
dealing largely with literary subjects, 


THE DARK AGES, AND OTHER POEMS 
By “L.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net (postage 3d.) 


The suggestion of the opening poem in this volume of miscellaneous 
lyrical pieces is that the true dark ages are the present times, with 
their factories and vulgar villas, and not the ages which produced 
the English cathedrals and the legends of King Arthur. The other 
pieces are miscellaneous in character, not a few drawing their themes 
from sacred history and legend. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


APRIL No. NOW READY. 1/- net, 
The Contents include the following, 
among other, important articiés ;~— 

THE CITIZEN, THE MUNICIPALITY, AND THE STATE, 


By Percy Asuiey 
THE EMANCIPATION OF WOMEN IN ISLAM. 
By Prof. A. Vampiry 
THE CANADIAN ANTI-STRIKE LEGISLATION. 
By Prof. 0. D. SkELTox 
SPAIN AND MOROCCO. By NIcoLa SALMERON 
THE KEY OF KNOWLEDGE. By HAROLD BEGsie 
UNIVERSITIES FOR THE PEOPLE. By the Eprror 
SELF-GOVERNMENT IN THE OVER-SEA DOMINIONS, 
By the Hon. B. R. Wisg 
NOTE.—A Specimen Copy of No.1 of “ The International” will 
be sent free un receipt of 3d. for postage. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, 


ORIENTAL CAMPAIGNS AND 


EUROPEAN FURLOUGHS. 


The Autobiography of an Indian Mutiny 
Veteran. By Colonel EDWIN MAUDE, late H.M. 2nd 
(Leinster) Regiment. With a Photogravure Frontispiece, 
demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


HISTORY OF IRELAND TO THE 


COMING OF HENRY Il. 
By ARTHUR Ua CLERIGH, M.A., K.C. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
10s, 6d. net. 
This volume is complete in itself. 
from the earliest times to 1171. 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


(B.C. 29—A.D. 476.) By H. STUART JONES, M.A. 
With Maps and mamy other Illustrations, 5s. A New Volume 
in “ The Story of the Nations” Series. 


Address : 











It is a record of Irish history 





T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 


MACMILLAN’S CUIDE-BOOKS. 


With numerous Maps and Plans based upon the latest 
Information, and prepared exproessiy for these Guides 
Globe 8vo. 





GUIDE TO GREECE, THE ARCHIPELAGO, CON- 
STANTINOPLE, THE COASTS OF ASIA MINOR, 
CRETE, AND CYPRUS, 


Being a New and Thoroughly Revised Edition of the Guide 
to the Eastern Mediterranean. With 33 Maps and Plans, 
9s. net. [Neat week, 


THE WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN 


Including Southern Spain, Northern Africa (Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunis, and Tripoli), Sicily, Malta, Corsica, &c. 
Second Edition, with 21 Maps and Plans, 9s. net. 
ITALY AND SICILY. 


Fifth Edition, with 55 Maps and Plans, 10s. net. 


ANCIENT ATHENS. 


By ERNEST ARTHUR GARDNER. With Illustrations, 
Maps, and Plans, 8vo, 21s. net. 


LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS: 


The Social and Public Life of a Classical Athenian from Day 
to Day. By Professor T. G. TUCKER, Litt.D. Illustrated, 
Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. 


RAMBLES AND STUDIES 
GREECE. 


By the Rev. J. P. MAHAFFY, C.V.O., D.D. Fifth and 
Cheaper Edition, Globe 8vo, 5s. net. 











LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Lid, London, 
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BY THE THREE GREAT NOVELISTS OF THE DAY 





qh | 


BY 


WILLIAM DE MORGAN. 
[4th Impression. 


“ he secret of Mr. De Morgan’s success 
Pe nag we sbould be inclined to attribute 
it, irst and foremost, to his unfeigned and whole- 
hearted enjoyment in the exercise of his great gifts 
asa born storyteller. He loves his characters, and 
—more fortunate than other writers—countrives to 


| 


COME AND FIND ME 


ELIZABETH ROBINS, 


“The story of this Californian household during 
the Alaskan gold fever is alive. Miss Robins has an 
extraordinary mastery of the breathless chase which 


| followed the sudden discovery of northern gold. 
| The rivi and scramble and misery of the hunt 1s 


infect his readers with his own enthusiasm.......He | 


js an improvisatore with a touch of the clairvoyaut ; 
and as he is entirely on the side of the angels, and 
at the same time a most entertaining companion, 
the popularity of such a benefactor may he wel- 
comed without misgiving or reserve, “—Spectator. 


SOMEHOW GOOD 


“Mr. De Morgan is becoming a national insfitu- 
tion, We cannot do without him. He is a wise, 
humorous observer of lile, with a sense of character 
and a fluent pen. You care everything for his 
puppets and his kindliness and shrewduess aud 
yncorrigibly charming mannerisms. He invites you 
to his comfortably-furnished novel for a week-end 
among the niost conversable eutertuining people, 
and you accept and are enchanted. You wouid be 
an idiot if you did not.” — Times, 


SOMEHOW GOOD 


“No English novelist who is both living and 


writing can command more interest in a new story ; 
‘Somehow Good’ is a most | 


than Mr. De Morgan. 
enjoyable book. It will be asked whether the book 
is as entertaining as ‘ Josep): Vance ' and * Alice-for- 
Short.’ We think it is. The plot is equally en- 
chaining on the attention. The writing is just as 
full of life, and it has, perhaps, wore wit.” 
—Evening Standard, 


SOMEHOW GOOD 


“Although there is a good deal in Mr. De 
Morgan's methods to remind one of Diekens, he 


has a vein of entirely original humour, and sees life | 


through his own spectacles. All Mr. De Morgan's 
folk grow and develop; and that, perhaps, is the 
greatest charm of his stories. His people are not 
stationary—but vivid aud real,”’"—Pall Mali Gazette. 


SOMEHOW GOOD 


? 


“To any one with time for ‘a good, long reid,’ 
and with a taste for a well-thought-out story, told 
in @ pleasant, leisurely fashion, with marked 
literary individuality, ‘Somehow Good’ is a book 
that may be cordially and cunfidently commended,” 

—Darly Telegraph, 


SOMEHOW GOOD 


“Mr. De Morgan manages to capture our atten- } 


tion and holds us fascimated throughout this 
ingenious book. It is all very finely done. The 
subject is a common enough one. But Mr. De 
Morgan has made it uncommon. 

He bas penetration.” —Daiiy News. 


SOMEHOW GOOD 


“Mr. De Morgan's novel rises triumphant as one 
of the soundest, cleverest, most penetrating and 
most healthy pieces of fiction of recent years. 
The fulness and variety of its interests is remaik- 
able, and its attractiveness is amazing.” 

— Manchester Courier, 


SOMEHOW GOOD 


“Mr. De Morgan has the gift of making his 
characters and his readers become one large family 
party. A delightful book, full of humour and the 

eenest observation, and rising more than once to 
real pathos admirably restrained.”"—Punch. 


SOMEHOW GOOD 


“A delightful book, abounding in a breezy, 
bracing humour and felicity of touch.’’—Sphere. 


SOMEHOW GOOD 


BY 
WILLIAM DE MORGAN, 
Author of 


JOSEPH VANCE. 
ALICE-FOR-SHORT. 


[6th Impression, 
[6th Impression, 


He has humour. | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


j 
! 
| 


absorbingly horrible as she tells it. 


rapid narrative at its very best. 





| 


| 





*Come and 
Find Me’ shows Miss Robins’s gift for sustained 
The ease and 
amplitude of the writer's imagination is im- 


pressive,”"— 7'imes. 


COME AND FIND ME 


“Her latest novel achieves a success commen- 
surate with that already gained in ‘The Magnetic 
North,’ It is an unforgettable picture of strange 
new lands, seen under borribie conditions of hard- 
ship and sickness. As a background are the 
rigours of the North, on the confines of civilisa- 
tion, where man, in his struggle for gold, becomes 
well-nigh a brute.”—Dally Telegraph. 


COME AND FIND ME 


** The gifted author reveals her genius to the full” 
showing how she can sound each chord of the lyre 
as surely as those she has made of late to vibrate 
for us in a milder music, and bringing us into con 
tact with wen and women so actual and breathing 
that the illusion at which all writers worth reading 
aim, though few reach it to any depth, is ee. 

— World, 


COME AND FIND ME 


** Miss Elizabeth Robins has won her right to be 
regarded as one of the foremost of living novelists. 
Her new story, ‘Come and Find Me,’ maintains and 
heightens her reputation. It is a work of great 
power and enthralling interest. ‘Come and Find 
Me’ isa superb piece of work, full of palpitating 
life.” —Review of Reviews. 


COME AND FIND ME 


“Through the pages of the book, crowded with 
the most vivid and realistic descriptions, recurs the 





' theme, visionary and almost mystical, of the fruit- 


less search for the unknown. It is a remarkable 
book, full of life and wonder, a book that to read is 
a libera! education.”"—Morning Post. 


COME AND FIND ME 


“Of absorbing interest. The rush to the North 
either to find gold or to find the Pole is wonder- 
fully described, and all the varied characters aud 
motives of the seekers are vividly eer ; 

—Truth, 


COME AND FIND ME 


“ Say that this is a work of genius, and neither 
too much nor too little is said. It is a book that 
every one will read, and one of which every one 
will talk,”—Evening Standard, 


COME AND FIND ME 


“A great book! A remarkable novel, a novel of 
briiliaut descriptions and brilliant character-lraw- 
ing.”"—Sketch. 


COME AND FIND ME 


*“*A very remarkable achievement indeed. A 
living, pulsating document, full of reality and 
wisdom.’’—Daiiy Express, 


COME AND FIND ME 


BY 
ELIZABETH ROBINS, 
Author of 


Tue Orew Qvesti0n, 
Below THe Sar. 


Tue MaGnetic Norra, 
A Dang Laytress, 








SHEAVES 


E. F. BENSON. [5th Impression. 


“Mr. Benson in his by-play retains his light, 
bright manner, and has shed much of his juvenile 
smartness. He has a detinite claim now to be con- 
sidered among our serious novelists of rank.” 

—Athenzum, 


“Those readers who fully appreciate the emo- 
tional qualities of Mr. Benson's writing will weleome 
this briliiant and characteristic novel as worthy of 
the best of its predecessors.’’—Out look, 


SHEAVES 


“He has done nothing that comes near to the 
excelleuce andi strength and beauty of this love- 
story of a middle-aged woman, whv is one of the 
most charming aud exquisitely drawn characters 
in modern fiction. Mr. Benson, in the most artistic 
and touching manner, shows us the very soul of an 
almost ideal woman. It may be said in perfect oun- 
fidence that those who read it will re-read it, and 
even then lay it aside with regvet,”— World, 


SHEAVES 


“The charm of ‘Sheaves’ lies in the éssetial 
htuman nature of the men and women wh? move in 
it. We live with these people, share their emotions 
aud their ivterests, worry out their difficulties, 
laugh aud weep with them. His setting is worthy 
of his figures. The beauty and the tenderness of 
his nature treatmeut add the touch of completeness 
to his work.” — Westminster Gazette, 


SHEAVES 


“A remarkably strong, sineere, and touching 
piece of work, the publication of which lends dis- 
tinction to the literary reputation of 190+, Edith will 
be remembered as one of the most tender and noble 
heroines in the whole range of modern fiction. 
‘ Sheaves’ will take its place among the books that 
are kept upon the shelf to read and re-read.” 

—Daily Telegraph, 


SHEAVES 


“Mr. E. F. Benson has written several good 
novels, but none better than ‘Sheaves.’ He 
acquired something of the perspicuity of Thackeray 
in drawing character, his invention is stronger than 
ever, and his writing remains a well of English un- 
detiled.”—Yorkshire Post. 


SHEAVES 


“ Mr. E, F. Benson has written gayer and more 
brilliant books than his latest novel, but none eon- 
taining so much huwanity and tenderness. A very 
beautiful and affecting story.”—Sunday Times, 


SHEAVES 


“Mr. E. F. Benson at his very best. It is 
charmingly written, instiuct with fine feeling, and 
garnished with theattractive Benson humour.” 

—Daily Express, 


SHEAVES 


“Mr, Benson has never done anything better, 
* Sheaves’ is a tine novel.”—Truth. 


“A decidedly admirable novel, packed with sym- 
pathy aud sly satirical touches."—Uaily Chronicle, 


SHEAVES 


“ Brilliant, clever, full of wise observations and 
sage counsels.” — Standurd, 


SHEAVES 


By E. F. BENSON, 
Author of 

Tue House or Derence. 
Tas Image In THE Sav, 
Aw Act in a Backwater, 
Tue Receytiess Crrr. 
Tue Luce or Tax Valitse. 
Tus Peincess Sormia, 


Pati. 

Tue AnGet or Pars. 
Tus CHALLONERS. 

Tue Buos or Monrus, 
ScaRg_Let ayp Hrsscepr, 
Mamauun and Co, 








At all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Bovkstalls. Six Shillings each. 


London: WM. 





HEINEMANN, 





21 BEDFORD STREET, 
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: CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS _ 


THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. Planned by the late 
Lord Acton, Edited by A. W. Ward, Litt.D., G. W. Prothero, Litt.D., and Stanley Leathes, M.A, 


Volume V of this work, THE AGE OF LOUIS XIV, is now ready. In order of publication the volui 
{ is the ninth to appear, the others already published being:—I. The Renaissance; II. The Reformation" 
i Royal 8vo, buckram III, The Wars of Religion; IV. The Thirty Years’ War; VII. The United States; VIII. The French Revolution: 
j oni Glens 1X. Napoleon; and X. The Restoration. The text of the work will be completed in twelve volumes a 
; there will be two supplementary volumes, making fourteen in all; one containing Maps and the oth 
! Genealogical and other Tables and a General Index to the whole work. - 
' “A high standard of literary and historical excellence has been attained by the eminent writers who have 
contributed their quota to the present volume...... it is a wonderfuily compendious collection of the results of 
modern historical study.”—Scotsman. 
Any volume may be purchased separately, bound in buckram, at 16s net, and subscriptions of £7 10s net 
are received for the twelve volumes of the text. Such subscriptions may be paid either at once in full, or 
Subscription terms 5 12s 6d now (for the nine volumes ready) and the balance in instalments of 12s 6d on the publication of 
each of the three remaining volumes. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Edited by A. W. Ward, Litt.D, Master of Peterhouse, and A. R. Waller, M.A. 


Volume I of this work, FROM THE BEGINNINGS TO THE CYCLES OF ROMANCE, is now ready 
“It constitutes a great advance on any treatmentof the period hitherto accessible to English readers.”—Guardian, 






































































Buckram, 9s net Volume II, THE END OF THE MIDDLE AGES, which will appear shortly after Easter, will deal 
Half-morocco, 15s net with Piers Plowman, Richard Rolle, Wyclif and the minor poetry and prose of their age not already dealt 
each volume with in Volume I; Gower, Chaucer and the Chaucerian school ; the beginnings of English prose; and those 


of Scots literature (Huchoun, Barbour, James I, Henryson, Dunbar, Douglas, &.); the work of the 
Westminster press; and the early days of public school, college and university life. 
The work will be completed in fourteen volumes. The volumes will be sold separately, and there is a special 
‘ subscription price for the complete work in either binding, namely, £5 5s net for the buckram (payable in 
Subscription terms fourteen instalments of: 7s 6d on publication of the separate volumes), aud £8 15s net for the half-moroceo 
(payable in fourteen instalments of 12s 6d). A detailed prospectus, showing the contents of Volume I, and 
the scope of the other volumes, wiil be sent on application. 


THE BACTERIOLOGY OF DIPHTHERIA. DECADENCE. By the Right Hon. A, J. 


= eee 


By F. Loeffler, M.D., Arthur Newsholme, M.D., F. B. Balfour, MP. ‘ os 
allory, M.D., G. S. Graham-Smith, M.D., George bridge ee ae Se toon ee Sow we the Cam- 
Dean, M.D., William H. Park, M.D., and Charles F. ‘Decadence’ will reach a wide circle of readers ; and that 
Bolduan, M.D. Edited by GH. F. Nuttall, apd fe ° Gee 8vo is = Ceeeams they havea | and permanent value. 
; Quick Professor of Biology in the University o ‘am- s SG 3 «nen — a. +2 examination o hrase and facts ig 
bridge, and G. §. Graham-Smith, M.D., University erbed by cometbing more than dialectical exbtity—ty 
ecturer in Hygiene. spirit.”"—Birmingham Post. 


authors who have given special attention to the subjects THE CRUSADERS IN THE EAST. A Brief 


discussed in each. The various chapters deal with the 


vents which led up to the discovery of the diphtheria History of the Wars of Islam with the Latins in 
facillus; the epidemiology and pathology of the disease ; Syria during the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. 
the morphological, cultural, and pathogenic characteristics By W. B. Stevenson, M.A. 

Royal 8vo of ‘the diphtheria bacillus and the organisms which “ 2 . ’ 

4 Portraits resemble it, and their relationship to one another; th» **This volume contains more solid and authenticated 
16 Plates distribution of the diphtheria bacillus and organisms information in its comparatively small compass than many 
25s net resembling it in men and animals; the occurrence of Deny 8vo an historian would have put into three fat volumes......, 

diphtheria and diseases simulating it in man and animals 2 Maps a book remarkable alike for research and judgment. Mr. 
and the relationship of the latter to diphtheria; the modes 7s 6d net Stevenson has traced with unerring insight the course of 
of infection and the methods of prevention ; the practical one of the most interesting and vital movements in 
and theoretical considerations involved in the manufacture history.’ —Times. 


of toxins and antitoxins, and the results of autitoxin 


i LIFE AND, LETTERS, OF IR, RICHARD 
ATION 3. By his wife, Caroline Jebb. th a Chapter 
REPORTS ON PLAGUE INVESTIGATIONS on Sir Richard Jebb as Scholar and Critic, by Dr. 


' appointed by the Secretary of State for India, the “Lady Jebb has triumphantly refuted the 
Royal Society, and the Lister Institute Demy 8vo _ opinion that a man’s life anil wove be written by.eno 
Frontispiece very near to him, and least of all by his wife. She has 


Three extra numbers of The Journal of Hygiene have 

been devoted to the publication of these Reports (namely, 

* Vol. VI, No. 4; and Vol. VII, Nos, 3 and 6), and further 

aap oe special issues will be made later. oo — plague 
numbers are delivered free to all subscribers to the . 

each Journal, to which the subscription is £1 1s. per anoum. ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. By the late 

Non-subscribers may purchase the special numbers now Sir Richard Jebb. 
ready at 6s net each, “The lectures are of great interest to everyone who is 
thinking about the educational future of the country. 


A LIFE OF GILBERT BURNET, BISHOP Deron sent aun ee te et we eee 
OF SALISBURY. By T. E. S. Clarke, B.D., and H. C. 10s 6d net not masters. Whatever view a man Jeans to in these 


10s net written the biography of her illustrious husband in his 
own spirit.” —Times, 


difficult questions, he will lose nothing by weighing care- 

Foxeroft. With an Introduction by C. H. Firth, ‘alle Jobber g by woighing 
y Jebb’s temperate plea for a truly liberal and human 
Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford. Bw 


“The story of the formative part of Burnet’s life is 


told, ad eter of Bulvoun... Misa Foxcrotts vox wn LHE LIFE OF WILLIAM STERNDALE 


to as only ay among serious ee of the —_ BENNETT. By his son, J. R. Sterndale Bennett, MA., 
d his time, but also pro a 4 ount o ’ 
th stahie, bask © be inaneunian re = Mr moc of St. John’s ollege, Cambridge. 


Royal 8vo this notable book wouk 
ibs net tothe Introduction by the master-hand of Prof. Firth, in “A volume of exceptional interest to all who have a 
which Burnet’s place, not as a moralist or a divine ora thought for English music and what it has given us 


pohtician, but as an historian, is elaborately and con- og ee re ae containing a wealth of readable reminiscences and atford- 
clusively discussed. There is no side to this part of the 12s 6d net ing, incidentally. a vivid picture of the conditions of 


subject which is not treated with fullness and with his musical life in this country in the middle of the last 
usual luciidty.”—Athenzum, century.”"—Datly Telegraph, 


A COMPANION TO GREEK STUDIES. Edited by Leonard Whibley, M.A., 


Fellow of Pembroke College. Second Edition. 
The contents include chapters on Geography, Fauna and Flora; History ; Literature, Philosophy and Science; 
Art, Mythology and Religion ; Public Antiquities; Private Antiquities ; Criticism and Interpretation. 
“ A handbook that will be sure to find a place, not only in libraries designed for the young, but also on the 
18s net desk of the teacher and on the shelves of the scholar. Into a single volume of 700 pages there has been 
brought a great store of varied information, and that of a kind not contained in ordinary histories and 
grammars, about Greece, the Greeks, and their language.”—Journal of Education. 
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